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The Adaptation of Wages to the Depreciation 


of the Currency in Germany 


by 
Dr. Fritz SrrzLer 
Director in the Federal Ministry of Labour 


The Fourth International Labour Conference in 1922 adopted 
a resolution instructing the Office to make a “ documentary investiga- 
tion into the standard of working class life in relation to the pre-war 
standard in Germany and other countries with a seriously depreciated 
exchange... and to ascertain the means already adopted or contem- 
plated in such countries for securing to the workers an adequate 
living wage.” In accordance with this resolution, a Report has 
been prepared by the International Labour Office, and will shortly 
be published, on one of the most important aspects of this subject, 
namely, the adjustment of wages to prices and to the depreciation of 
the currency; but in addition it was thought desirable to obtain 
information on this subject from experts wn the different countries 
concerned. The following article deals with the methods adopted 
in Germany ; it will be followed by similar articles dealing with 
the situation in Austria and Poland. 


1 gece scope of this article is intentionally limited. It is proposed 
to describe the methods adopted in Germany in the last few 
years to maintain the purchasing power of wages at a constant 
level, in spite of the increasingly rapid fall in the value of the mark. 
The article will therefore deal with the technical aspect of the 
problem, i.e. the methods of calculating wages, rather than with 
the actual level of wages at different dates during the period 
considered. Special points in general wage policy, such as systems 
of wage payment, differentiation of wage rates, and family and 
other special allowances, will only be discussed in so far as is 
necessary in order to understand the main subject of the article. In 
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adopting this treatment I am quite well aware that it involves some 
dislocation of the organic interdependence of the different wage 
problems, and that the resulting general survey will necessarily 
be incomplete in certain directions. 

Methods of adapting wages to the cost of living depend, as 
do methods of fixing wages, on the organisation of society and 
the system of labour regulation of each country. In order to 
understand what follows, the reader must constantly bear in mind 
the fact that in Germany conditions of labour, and especially 
wages, are almost without exception regulated by collective agree- 
ments between employers’ and workers’ organisations. This system 
of regulation is strongly supported by the law on collective agree- 
ments, which prohibits individual agreements from fixing conditions 
of labour less favourable than those specified in the general agree- 
ments and empowe:s the competent authorities to make existing 
agreements binding on persons who were not originally party 
to them!. When the organisations concerned fail to arrive at 
an agreement by free negotiation, the ordinary adjustment pro- 
cedure — either official or determined by agreement — comes 
into action. If the parties still fail to agre., an award is issued. 
This award has only the force of a draft collective agreement, 
but, if necessary in the general interest, the administrative author- 
ities can declare it generally binding, so raising its legal status 
to that of a collective agreement?. It is obvious that this system 
encourages the parties to come to an amicable arrangement, and 
it has therefore enormously facilitated the regulation of wages in 
the difficult period of the collapse of the mark. But it will be 
easily understood that a different system of labour regulation or 
different economic conditions will influence the method chosen 
for adapting wages, and that the German methods should only 
be applied in different circumstances after careful examination 
and with the greatest precaution. 

The successive stages in the depreciation of the mark can be 
followed in the different methods of adapting wages. When in 
spite of its continual fall the paper mark had not yet lost all mean- 
ing as a measure of value for purposes of internal exchange, it 





1 Order on Collective Agreements, etc., of 23 Dec. 1918. Reichsgesetzblatt, 
1919, p. 1456. i 
* Paragraph 6 of the Adjustment Order of 30 Oct. 1923 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 


1923, I, p. 1043) which came into force on 1 Jan. 1924, superseding paragraphs 25 
and 28 of the Demobilisation Order of 12 Feb. 1920 ( Reichsgesetzblatt, 1920, p. 218). 
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was in general sufficient to adapt wages gradually to the falling 
mark by a process of negotiation. But the complete collapse of 
the German currency which began in the middle of 1923 made it 
necessary to devise some quite new scheme, and to adopt some form 
of sliding wage scale in the attempt to maintain real wages at a 
constant level. -The following description accordingly falls into 
two parts, which are completed by a short account of the transition 
to gold wages in the last few months. 


ADAPTATION OF WaGES BY NEGOTIATION 


Even before the end of the war, in 1917 or thereabouts, the 
increasing rise in the cost of living led to the granting of an increase 
in wages, usually in the form of a cost-of-living bonus. In many 
cases this system was maintained after the close of hostilities. 
The employers consistently refused to drop the distinction between 
basic wage and cost-of-living bonus, in the hope that this would 
make it easier to reduce wages again if the value of money rose. 
Until quite recently several collective agreements, including that 
of the salaried employees, stipulated a cost-of-living bonus, which 
naturally was often several times larger than the basic wage. 
Not until all hope of a return to the old value of the mark had to 
be finally given up did it become customary to fix wages and 
salaries as a single sum. 

At the beginning of the period of depreciation the demands for 
an increase in wages frequently came up against the argument 
of the binding force of agreements. Until the end of the war 
wage agreements in Germany were usually made for a period 
of at least a year. After the end of the war, although this 
period was generally reduced to three months, or was left 
indeterminate, the workers were often unable to wait until the 
agreement expired. In dealing with this opposition between 
loyalty to agreements and the necessities of living, the German 
adjustment authorities have in general taken a fair middle course. 
They have encouraged the workers to accept a considerable reduc- 
tion in real wages in order to safeguard the authority of collective 
agreements ; but at the same time, when the strict observance of 
an agreement would have caused intolerable hardship to the 
workers and gone against good faith, they have not hesitated to 
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override the agreement and propose an increase in wages*?. Under 
the intolerable pressure of circumstances the authorities have 
frequently had to declare awards of this kind binding. 

As the country adjusted itself to the increasing fall in the value 
of money, so the workers learnt more effective ways of protecting 
themselves against reductions in their real wages. From 1919 
onwards it is more and more usual to find in collective agreements 
clauses providing for a resumption of wage negotiations in case 
of a substantial rise in the cost of living. The decision as to the 
existence of conditions justifying new negotiations was submitted 
to the Wages Office (J'arifamt) or some other independent body ; 
in the case of collective agreements covering the whole country 
the decision lay with the Federal Ministry of Labour. 

Meanwhile the period of validity of wage agreements grew 
steadily shorter. It fell to two months in 1921, one month in 1922, 
a fortnight at the beginning and a week in the middle of 1923. 
In order to avoid new negotiations every time on all the terms of 
an agreement, it soon became customary to separate wages from 
other questions dealt with and to make separate short-period: 
agreements for them ; the remaining questions being included in 
a general or ‘ covering’, agreement (Manteliari/) for a longer 
period, ordinarily one year. 

Even the quarterly revision of all wage agreemeats made it 
difficult to follow any coherent wage policy and to secure any 
reasonable correspondence between wages in different districts 
and occupations. At first there were no reliable means of estimat- 
ing the increase in the cost of living. Both parties to the negotia- 
tions tried to take advantage of this by producing statistics 
compiled by themselves or coming from some other unofficial 
source? and based on inaccurate and incomplete information, to 
which they frequently gave a one-sided interpretation. The need 
in all wage calculations of data which should be beyond dispute 
grew more and more urgent. It was met at the beginning of 1920 
by the introduction of new official statistics, after prolonged 
consultation between the Federal Ministry of Labour, the Federal 
and provincial statistical authorities, and the central organisations 
of employers and workers. 





1 A typical example of this attitude was the judgment of the Federal Court 
on the question of the maintenance of long-period delivery contracts. 

* Among others, the cost-of-living statistics of Elsas, Kuczinski, and Silber- 
gleit were of considerable importance. 
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The Federal Statistical Office undertook to construct an index 
number to measure changes in the cost of living. The statistics 
for this are based on an estimate of the normal needs of a family 
of five persons (two adults and three children of 12,7, and 1% 
years of age), for food, housing, heating, lighting, and (since 
September 1922) clothing. These normal needs are estimated 
on post-war conditions, and therefore on a very low standard of 
living. 

The data were at first collected monthly in about 600 communes. 
But it quickly became obvious that statistics with such a wide 
basis could not be compiled quickly enough for practical purposes, 
and at the end of 1920 a change was made to the so-called ‘ express ’ 
data, which have since become the centre of these statistics. In 
order to collect these ‘express’ data, prices of each of the articles 
in the budget are ascertained in about 70 towns of different sizes 
and characters. From these the expenditure on normal needs 
is calculated, and the resulting figure shows the cost of living in 
the town to which the prices refer. The average of these local 
index numbers, weighted according to population, is then calculated 
and the index number for the whole country is the ratio of this 
average to the corresponding average for the year 1913-1914. 
At first the ‘ express’ data were only collected fortnightly, and 
used to calculate a monthly index number, which was sometimes 
published early in the following month. In spite of repeated 
requests for more frequent data, the publication of a monthly 
index number was maintained as long as possible, in order to 
secure the economic advantage of changing wages only once 
a month, with some consequent stabilisation of prices. The 
change to a weekly index number was only made in the summer 
of 1923, under pressure of the increasing rate of fall in the value 
of the mark. Since then the ‘ express’ data have been collected 
every Monday, and the index number for the whole country is 
ordinarily available on Wednesday evening, so that it can be used 
for wage negotiations ia the second half of the week. 

In addition to the ‘ express’ data, the original monthly data 
are still collected in about 600 communes. The results, which 
are always in remarkably close agreement with the ‘ express’ 
statistics, are published every month in the Reichsarbeitsblatt 
and other official periodicals. 

The official statistics of the cost of living rapidly became an 
indispensable basis for adapting wages. In the negotiations 
between the parties or before the adjustment authorities — which 
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tended more and more to take place immediately after the publica- 
tioa of the index number — the increase in the cost of living as 
shown by the index number since wages were last fixed was exam- 
ined, and balanced as far as possible by a corresponding increase 
in wages. The index numbers were thus taken not as a basis 
for fixing absolute wages, but only as a measure of the fluctuations 
in the cost of living. Even from this point of view they were 
merely a specially important form of evidence, which did not 
exclude the possibility of taking other information into account. 
Still less did they impose any limitation on the discussion of the 
economic situation of the industry in question or of other factors 
which might affect wages. 

There was no lack of attempts to make the index number the 
sole determining factor in wage negotiations. The battle for the 
sliding wage scale began in Germany in the middle of 1919, and 
never really quite stopped until the introduction of the system 
of gold wages'. In the continued struggle to maintain the level 
of real wages, the workers showed a comprehensible preference 
for the system of complete automatic adaptation of wages ; though 
even among them many voices were raised in warning against 
a mechanical arrangement of this kind, both on economic grounds 
and for reasons of trade union policy. The employers almost 
unanimously 1efused the sliding scale, which they feared would 
lead to rapid and complete disaster, both monetary and economic ?. 

The Federal Government, too, opposed the system. From 1920 





1 The expression “sliding wage scale” inGermany does not mean the automatic 
adaptation of wages to variations in the price of the product of labour, as in English 
and American examples, but their adaptation to the general level of cost of living. 
The supporters of this system fell into two groups. One group demanded that 
the whole wage should vary with the cost of living; the other that only part 
should vary at the same rate as the cost of living, while the remainder should 
vary at a lower rate or remain fixed. An enormous amount has been written on 
the subject of the automatic adaptation of wages and its economic dangers. Most 
of this has appeared in the daily press or in the journals of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations ; some of it also in pamphlet form. See e.g. ERKELENZ, Léhne und 
Preise, in ‘‘Berliner Tageblatt’’, No. 538, 12 Nov. 1919; von Rersnirz, Lohn- 
mark, Gehaltsmark, Notmark, in “ Industrie- und Handelszeitung’’, No. 14, 17 Jan. 
1920 ; Adolf Braun, Geldrevolution und Arbeitslohn, Berlin 1920 ; ZEILER, Entwurf 
eines Gesetzes iiber die Anpassung der Beamtenbeziige an die wirtschaftliche Ent- 
wicklung, in ‘Reichstagsdrucksache’’, No. 198, I. Wahlperiode, 1920-22, 23, Aus- 
schuss ; ZEILER, Hine planmdssige Gestaltung von Gehalt und Lohn, in ‘Reichsar- 
beitsblatt ’’, 1920 (Nichtamtlicher Teil), p. 706; Kritische Betrachtungen zu glei- 
tenden Lohnskala, herausgegeben vom Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbund, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, Christlicher Gewerkschaftsverlag, 1922. 

* See e.g. the explanation of the Committee on Social Policy of the German 
Congress of Industry and Commerce, held on 13 June 1922; printed in “ Denk- 
schrift der Reichsregierung ’’, pp. 19-20 (see also p. 9, Note 1). 
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onwards the Federal Minister of Labour frequently expressed his 
disapproval of a purely mechanical adaptation of wages'. This 
attitude was based on the argument, firstly, that the wages current 
at a given moment cannot be accepted a prior: as correct, either 
in absolute value or in relation to one another, and should not be 
perpetuated by an automatic system of adaptation ; second, that 
such a system leaves no scope for making the necessary allowances 
for the special conditions of each branch of industry and for the 
general economic situation ; and finally, that it fails to provide 
the necessary check on rising prices. Instead of the sliding wage 
scale the Federal Minister of Labour proposed to institute by 
collective agreement arbitration courts to consider the level of 
wages in relation to the index number at regular and frequent 
intervals. At first these courts were only intended to determine 
those changes in wages which depended on the index number, but 
leaving the parties free to take into account in their negotiations 
any other circumstances which might call for a further modification 
of the wage level. If agreement could not be reached, then the 
court had to issue an award which in the interest of industrial 
peace was binding on both parties, so long as the change proposed 
did not exceed certain specified limits. 

The opposition of the Federal Minister of Labour to the sliding 
wage scale was shared by the Federal Minister of Finance, and put 
into practice in paying the workers, employees, and officials 
employed by the Federal Government. A report on automatic 
sliding scales prepared by the Federal Ministry of Finance in 
September 1922? at the request of the Reichstag examined in 
detail the different proposals, and was definitely against the adop- 
tion of any automatic system of regulating wages and salaries of 
persons employed by the state. The report emphasised the 
technical difficulties and econom‘c dangers cf these systems, and 
laid special stress on the unfavourable results of the experiments 
made in Austria. 

In face of this opposition on principle of employers and the 
state the sliding wage scale had no chance of being put into prac- 
tice. The only exception was in agriculture, in which since 1923 





1 See e.g. the pamphlet Lohnpolitik, by Dr. Heinrich Brauns, M.-Gladbach, 
Volksvereinsverlag, 1921 ; the budget speech of 23 Feb. 1921 in “‘Stenographischer 
Bericht der 67. Reichstagssitzung”’, 1920-1921, p. 2441; and the discussions 
on the sliding wage scale in the daily press, e.g. in “‘ Deutscher Allgemeiner Zei- 
tung”, No. 64, 7 Feb. 1922. 

® Denkschrift iiber die selbstidtig gleitende Gehalts- und Lohnskala, in * Reichs- 
drucksache ”’, I, 1920-1922, No. 5002. 
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a system of automatic adaptation of money wages to the fall in 
the value of the mark has been widely adopted, at least in those 
cases where the money wage is secondary to the wage in kind. 
The figure used to calculate the change was not however the official 
cost-of-hving index number, but the price of rye combined with 
that of potatoes’. 

For industrial workers the sliding scale was applied only in 
isolated instances*, and on such a small scale that it is hardly 
possible to draw valid conclusions as to 1ts economic effect. Never- 
theless, the influence of the index numbers on the movement of 
wages must not be underestimated. The Federal Ministry of 
Labour made comparative calculations for a series of typical 
occupations, in which the wages actually paid at the moment were 
compared with those which would be paid if the sliding scale were 
applied*. The figures show that in the long run and on the average 
the two systems would lead to similar results. They also show in 
an interesting way the influence of the initial wage on the result 
of automatic adaptation. With suitable initial wages the curves 
of actual wages and of wages under the sliding scale are ultimately 
the same, but they diverge widely if the initial wage is too high 
or too low. 

The cost-of-living statistics provided the further necessary 
data for the right graduation of wages according to locality. The 
monthly figures made it possible to determine not only the pur- 
chasing power of wages in all the larger communes, but also the 
increase in the cost of living in large districts, as for instance in 
certain interdependent industrial areas. The parties to collective 
agreements thus had at their disposal reliable material for classi- 
fying the districts covered by the agreements in different cate- 
gories corresponding to the level of the cost of living, and fixing 
a special wage scale for each category. Frequently they spared 
themselves the labour of making their own classification, and based 
their graduation of wages on the official classification adopted by 
the Federal Ministry of Finance for the payment of state workers. 





1 Examples of this method are found in Pomerania from 1921 onwards. Since 
1923 the “ rye standard ” has been adopted in other country districts where large 
estates are numerous; in particular in Mecklenburg, Silesia, East Prussia, and 
parts of Brandenburg. It was usually agreed that wages should be the price of 
a specified quantity of goods ; for instance, hourly wage = price of 0.18 Ib. rye + 
1 Ib. potatoes, or yearly wage = price of 12 ewt. rye + 31 cwt. potatoes. Prices 
were fixed by the Wage Commissions according to the Exchange quotations. 


* Cf. HERMANN, op. cit., pp. 25 ét seq., 64. 
® Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1922, No. 4, p. 131. 
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In this way, in spite of all difficulties, it was possible to arrive at 
wage scales for large areas and.even for the whole country, even 
if it was not altogether possible to prevent the substitution of 
regional or local regulation for central regulation’. 

In addition to the cost-of-living statistics, the compilation 
of wage statistics was begun in February 1920 on the instructions 
of the Federal Ministry of Labour?. The data, which were collected 
on a broad basis, consisted of signed statements made by employ- 
ers and workers as to the earnings of each individual worker 
in several thousand undertakings. From these figures were cal- 
culated the normal hourly wages of the most important groups of 
workers and employees in each district, distinguishing between 
time and piece wages, and also the actual amount earned in a 
period of four weeks, taking into account all additional payments, 
and in particular overtime. Great hopes were placed on these 
statistics, and it was expected that they would provide valuable 
information for a better system of graduation of wages, in partic- 
ular as between different occupational groups. If these hopes were 
not fulfilled, it was mainly due to the fact that by the time the 
statistics appeared they had been rendered obsolete by the further 
rise in wages which had meanwhile become necessary. The constant 
increase jn the rate of change of all wages was therefore the reason 
for not repeating these statistics. The original intention was dropped, 
and the Ministry of Labour contented itself with publishing 
in the Reichsarbeitsblatt, unde: the regular heading “ Neue Tarif- 
vertrige ”, the principal wage scales adopted by agreement, and 
with communicating to the adjustment authorities particulars of 
the most important wage agreements and arbitration awards. 

The normative effect of important wage settlements has had 
considerable influence in steadying the movement of wages, and 
guiding it in the right way at decisive turning-points. The Federal 
Ministry of Labour, as the supreme adjustment authority, itself 
intervened in specially important wage disputes, by acting as a 
mediator between the parties and when necessary setting up adjust- 
ment boards. The scale of miners’ wages, for instance, which since 
1920 had always been settled in collaboration with the Ministry of 





1 At the end of 1923, 24 of the 84 collective agreements which were generally 
binding for the whole country still contained clauses relating to wages . 13 of these 
(including those for the tobacco, boot and shoe, hat, china, and lithographic indus- 
tries, the brush, paint-brush, and pencil industry, and the margarine industry) 
applied to workers, and 11 (including those for banks and insurance) to employees. 


* Published as an offprint from Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 293. 
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Labour, was a valuable guide for fixing other wages. So also the 
wage scales of Federal and State workers, which were fixed after 
negotiations between the Federal Ministry of Finance and the organ- 
isations of workers in public employment, and wages in some 
important separate industries helped to set a standard for other 
cases. 

The short life of wage agreements and the constant growth 
in the number of wage disputes made it necessary to speed up 
adjustment procedure as much as possible, and intervention of 
the authorities in free wage negotiations became more frequent. 
The depreciation of the currency has undoubtedly contributed 
largely to the maintenance of the practice of declaring arbitration 
awards binding, which was at first considered as an exceptional 
measure for the demobilisation period only, and to its developmen: 
into a regular element in adjustment procedure. 

The absence of violent opposition to this form of compulsion 
by the authorities is due firstly to the critical character of the 
period, which in itself justified emergency measures, and second 
to the actual depreciation of the currency, which quickly depressed 
the real value of the wages fixed and so made it easier for the em- 
ployers to pay these compulsory rates. Itisin any case significant 
that immediately after the stablisation of the currency the employ- 
ers strongly opposed the compulsory enforcement of awards and 
violently attacked it as unjustified. 

In view of the rapidity of the changes in collective agreements 
it was further necessary to simplify and accelerate the procedure 
for declaring them generally binding. A law of 23 January 1923! 
effected this by making optional] the publication of the terms pro- 
posed before decision was reached, when these were concerned 
solely with the adaptation of wages to the change in the value of 
money. No difficulties have arisen from this simplification, although 
it has been widely applied in practice. 

Finally, reference must be made to the activity of the large 
associations of employers and workers, especially the Federation 
of German Employers’ Associations (Vereinigung der Deutschen 
Arbeitgeber-Verbdnde) and the central workers’ organisations, which 
by educating their members and laying down principles for actioa 
have largely contributed to an orderly adjustment of wages. 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1923, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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The quicker the rate of depreciation of the currency, the more 
difficult did it become to ensure suitable payment for work done 
by negotiation alone. It was no longer sufficient to negotiate at 
regular intervals for the adaptation of wages to the increase in 
the cost of living as shown by the index numbers ; the workers 
justifiably demanded compensation for the depreciation before the 
date of the new agreement, as well as for that expected afterwards. 
There were only two ways of doing this : either by making a supple- 
mentary payment at the end of the period covered by the agree- 
ment, or by making allowance for the expected rise in the cost of 
living in fixing new wage rates. The employers opposed the first 
method, on the sufficient ground that it prevented any estimate 
of the cost of production. The second method was equally objec- 
tionable from an economie point of view, as it would cause an 
otherwise unnecessary rise in prices, so increasing inflation and 
preventing stabilisation of the mark. Other remedies were tried, 
including more frequent negotiations, payment of wages at shorter 
intervals, payment of advances on wages, and fixing a progressive 
scale of payment ; in the last case the scale was based on uncertain 
estimates, and therefore only too often failed to keep pace with 
the actual course of events. 

By the middle of 1923 the mark was falling so rapidly that 
the method of negotiation was no longer practicable. Wage agree- 
ments which had only just been concluded were frequently obsolete 
in a few days, and the increasing difficulties due to this cause 
threatened to produce unrest among the workers. The demand for 
constant-value wages became general, and there were also indi- 
vidual proposals calling for the introduction of gold wages'. Mean- 
while the Federal Minister of Labour had taken up the question, 
and the negotiations opened at the end of June with the central 
organisations of employers and workers led, if not to complete 
agreement, at any rate to such a wide measure of reconciliatioa 
between the parties, that the Ministry could recommend a new 
system of adaptation with every prospect of success. This was 
couched in the form of “ proposals by the Federal Ministry of 
Labour as to possible methods of stabilising the purchasing power 





1 On the variety of proposals put forward at this time cf. Soziale Praxis, 1923 
No. 27, p. 622, and No. 28, p. 650. 
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of earned incomes ’’?, and was communicated in the middle of 
July to the adjustment boards and other bodies which dealt with 
wage questions. 

The method of adaptation recommended by the Ministry aimed 
at combining the principle of free negotiation with the sliding scale 
system. Negotiations were still to take place at regular intervals, 
preferably monthly, so as to ensure the necessary account being 
taken of all relevant circumstances and the fixing of the right ratio 
between wages in different occupations and areas. During each 
interval wages were to follow the change in the value of the mark, 
but on a simpler system, so as to secure for the workers during the 
whole period the real wages provided for in the agreement. All 
the parties agreed on this fundamental principle, which had in 
the meantime been approved by the Provisional Federal Fconomic 
Council?; but there were differences of opinion as to the scale of 
adaptation to be adopted in the period between two successive 
negotiations, and as to the more or less close adherence to this 
scale which should be insisted on. 

The employers’ organisations, whose accounts were already 
largely on a gold basis, considerea that the best measure to adopt 
would be a gold standard, either the official purchasing price of 
gold, or the dollar exchange, or the gold rate adopted by the cus- 
toms authorities, which was calculated from the average rate of 
the dollar exchange over a period of three weeks. The Government 
and some of the trade unions were in favour of the official cost-of- 
living index number, which had just been made weekly instead of 
monthly with this very purpose in view. Some of the unions, 
however, wished more weight to be given to the external purchasing 
power of the mark, and therefore proposed a combination of the 
cost-of-living index number with .a gold index or the index of 
wholesale prices *. 

The preference for such a combined standard as compared 
with the simple cost-of-living index was due to the fact that the 
index numbers of wholesale prices and of gold usually anticipated 
the movements of retail prices, while by the time wages were paid 
the cost-of-living index was ordinarily already out of date. This 





1 The text is given below in Appendix I. 

* Mitteilungen des Voridufigen Reichswirtschaftsrats, 1923, No. 25, pp. 103 et seq. 

3 So for instance the proposals of the “ Afa-Bund ” recommended the cost- 
of-living index combined with 25 per cent. of the difference between the cost- 
of-living and wholesale index numbers. (Der wertbestdndige Lohn ; Berlin, 
J. H. W. Dietz Nachfolger, 1923.) 
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argument overlooked the fact that a sudden check in the fall of 
the mark or a rise in its value would not be followed immeditely 
by a corresponding steadiness or fall in retail prices, which would 
continue to rise for some time in order to make up the lag due to 
their being always behind the value of the mark and the wholesale 
price index. The proposals of the Ministry therefore justifiably 
refused to accept a basis of calculation which depended on incalcu- 
lable and speculative considerations, and decided in favour of the 
cost-of-living index! on the ground that “ the depreciation of the 
currency affects the worker in the form of a rise in his cost of 
living ’’. 

But the problem of allowing for the change in the purchasing 
power of money between the time represented by the cost-of- 
living statistics and the moment when wages were paid or spent 
was still unsolved, and continued to fill a prominent place in the 
discussion. The Federal] Ministry of Labour held that it was feas- 
ible to use the index number published on Wednesday and based 
on Monday’s prices, if wages were paid during the same week. 
If there was an exceptional fall in the value of the mark, rapid 
interim negotiations might come to the rescue. Unfortunately 
pay-day could seldom fall sufficiently near the day on which the 
index number was published for this arrangement to be satisfactory, 
either because the calculations and preparation of the wages could 
really not be carried out quickly enough, or because the employers 
were reluctant to face the difficulties involved in these calculations. 
Sometimes a provisional payment was made of a round sum as 
near as possible to the actual earnings, the balance being made up 
on next pay-day. Sometimes an arbitrary estimate was made of 
the rise in prices expected before next pay-day ; but if this was 
too high, it raised wages unnecessarily, and if it was too low, it 
involved payment of arrears, which placed a heavy burden on 
the economic system of the industry*. It was the impossibility of 
finding a satisfactory solution of this problem which placed the 
greatest difficulties in the way of a system of constant-value wages, 
and on which the system continually came to grief. 

The adaptation of wages usually took place once a week, on the 





1 Instead of the official index number, regional or local indexes calculated by 
joint wage commissions or official offices were frequently used ; sometimes the 
average of such an index and the Federal index was taken. 

* The wages of Federal and State workers were for some time calculated by 
taking an estimate of the expected increase in the cost of living for the ensuing 
week. 
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publication of the index number ; to the initial wage fixed by collec- 
tive agreement a supplementary sum was added corresponding 
to the depreciation of the currency. No provision was made for a 
purely automatic system of adaptation, as the general uncertainty 
of the economic position made such a rigorous bond appear dan- 
gerous. The proposals of the Ministry recommended a system 
intended to secure industrial peace during the period of validity 
of the collective agreements. It was proposed to create small joint 
commissions to make the necessary ca!culations of the change 
in wages due in consequence of the increase in the cost of living as 
shown by the index number. It was recommended that differences 
of opinion should be finally settled by arbitration. Full freedom 
of negotiation between the parties would be restored only if during 
the period of validity of the agreements there was a danger of 
prices rising above those on the world market. Later on this ‘safety 
clause ’ was made to cover wages instead of prices, and it was agreed 
that the obligation should terminate if wages rose above pre-war 
rates (increased in the same ratio as the index number), or above 
a sum fixed as a definite proportion of wages in some other occu- 
pation (e.g. mining or state employment). 

The Ministry’s proposals for stabilising the purchasing power 
of earned income were intended to apply to employees’ salaries 
as well as to workers’ wages. The plan generally adopted up 
till then was to pay advances on salaries during the month, and 
settle accounts properly at the end of the month, after the publica- 
tion of the monthly index number. It now again became more usual 
to fix salaries by agreement, and they were paid at first twice a 
month, and afterwards every ten days or every week, the necessary 
adaptation being made on each occasion. 

Although the Ministry of Labour had not at once wholly suc- 
ceeded in bringing about agreement between employers and work- 
ers as to the method of adaptation, the central organisations on 
both sides kept in touch with one another, and further negotiations 
finally resulted in agreement on a common programme. These 
“ proposals by the central industrial organisations on the wage 
question ’’*, which were published on 1 September 1923, wer. on 
much the same general lines as the proposals of the Ministry of 
Labour, but with technical changes and developments in certain 
details. According to the new proposals, wages should be fixed 





1 Cf. paragraph 4 of the proposals of the Ministry. 
* The text is given below in Appendix II. 
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by agreement for a period of from four to eight weeks by the 
ordinary process of negotiations, due account being taken of the 
whole economic situation. During the period covered, the purchas- 
ing power of wages should be maintained at the level fixed in 
the agreement. The necessary adaptation would, however, be made, 
not by the earlier method of a percentage increase on the original 
initial wage, but by fixing a basic wage for the period of the agree- 
ment and applying to it a ‘ multiplicator ’ depending on the cost 
of living. This idea of a basic wage and a multiplicator, which was 
borrowed from the system used in fixing prices, facilitated com- 
parison not only with the former level of wages in the same occu- 
pation but also with the level of wages in other occupations. In this 
way it made a substantial contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem of fixing and maintaioing a fair wage. On the other hand, 
however, there is no doubt that it gave a certain fresh impulse to 
the struggle for real wages ; the more so as the basic wage was 
usually fixed in pfennigs with the pre-war wage as a standard!. 
Aware of this danger, the Federation of Employers’ Associations 
tried to come to an agreement with the trade unions as to the level 
of real wages, in particular their relation to pre-war rates ; but the 
differences of opinion on both sides were too wide and the attempt 
failed. 

The multiplicator proposed by the centizal industrial organi- 
sations was a cost-of-living index number : for national collective 
agreements the Federal index, for regional and local agreements 
an index calculated on similar principles for the region or locality 
concerned. In the interests of uniformity, stress was laid on the 
necessity for applying the same index number to the whole of an 
area forming an economic unit, whereas the proposals of the Federal 
Ministry of Labour admitted the use of a variety of standards, 
so as to avoid the excessive reaction on prices of the use of a single 
uniform index, and to prevent wages and prices from forcing one 
another up still farther*. The proposals of the central industrial 
organisations also refused to accept a gold standard which, in the 
existing condition of German prices, would have led to a reduction 
of real wages. 





1 This was partly due to the fact that the official cost-of-living index number 
was based on a pre-war period, so that the choice of a different base period for 
wages would have made it necessary to recalculate the cost-of-living index number 

* This difference of attitude may be explained by the increase in the use of gold 
prices in fixing retail prices. 
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The central industrial organisations also considered the diffi- 
cult problem of whether allowance should be made for the fall in 
the value of money during the interval before the worker could 
spend his wages, but they could find no satisfactory solution. 
They recognised in principle that the criterion for fixing the level 
of wages should be the value of money in the week in which the 
wages are spent, but the only bases they could take for the neces- 
sary estimates were the movements of the exchange and of whole- 
sale prices and their probable effects on the future cost of living. 
The inevitable errors of this process would be ultimately put right 
by adding or subtracting the difference on the next pay-day’. 
Workers were paid weekly, employees weekly or every ten days ; 
a shorter interval was only found in a few quite exceptional 
cases. 

The payment of wages on the system proposed by the Ministry 
of Labour and the central industrial organisations was fairly quickly 
introduced in the larger towns and industrial areas and in the 
more important collective agreements, and perceptibly eased the 
situation. But difficulties were not yet at an end. Success depend- 
ed on the possession by the parties to the agreement and the 
adjustment authorities of a familiarity with the details of the 
scheme and a knowledge of the economic situation which were 
by no means general. The proposals therefore met with frequent 
opposition ; and disputes sometimes arose on the effects of faulty 
collective agreements, which cast further doubts on the value of 
the proposals. The Min‘stry of Labour tried to make at least 
the most necessary changes by pressing for the adoption of clauses 
securing freedom of negotiation for the parties when the effects 
of agreements became intolerable. Meanwhile the conviction was 
steadily growing that a really satisfactory solution of the wage 
problem could only be reached by way of a solution of the problem 
of the currency. There was already some prospect of the latter ; 
and the first signs of stabilisation of the value of money rendered 
possible the transition to gold wages even before the difficulties of 
applying the proposals were completely overcome. 





* In practice, the level of the index number on pay-day was usually taken, 
on the fair principle that the employer was bound to pay wages with their purchas- 
ing power intact, but that he could not be responsible for their depreciation in 
the worker's pocket. ; 

* A specimen of the complicated calculations involved, taken from a circular 
issued by the Federation of German Employers’ Associations, is given below in 
Appendix III. 
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In the autumn of 1923 retail trade followed the example of 
industry and wholesale trade and began to fix prices in gold marks. 
The calculation of wages in paper marks therefore became imprac- 
ticable and the demand for gold wages, which already dated back 
some considerable time!, was taken up by the trade unions of all 
tendencies. The use of the term “ gold wages ’”’ did not mean the 
payment of wages in gold or any other stable currency, which at 
that time did not exist in sufficient quantities for the purpose ; 
but only that wages should be calculated in gold marks and paid 
in paper marks at the rate of the day. The Federal Ministry 
of Labour at first tried to bring about an agreement between the 
central industrial organisations on this point. When the attempt 
failed, because the employers opposed any system which might 
tend to raise wages, the Ministry formally expressed the opinion 
that the calculation of wages on a gold basis was justifiable in 
principle, but that the moment for the transition must be care- 
fully chosen, due allowance being made for the special conditions 
of each industry or branch of industry*. As a matter of fact 
gold wages were introduced comparatively quickly and smoothly 
as the value of the mark became stabilised. The change began 
in the large towns, which were the first to have fairly large quan 
tities of stable currency at their disposal*, and in December 1923 
it spread over the whole country. Miners’ wages were first fixed 
in gold marks for the third week of November, and wages of Federal 
and State workers as from 1 December‘. 

The level of gold wages could not be determined merely by 
converting the last paper mark wage into gold marks at the day’s 
rate of exchange. Its relation to the pre-war rate was carefully 
checked and due allowance made in each case for the economic 
and financial situation. The attitude of the Federal Ministry of 
Labour was that the pre-war level of real wages was unattainable 
in view of the general impoverishment of the country and the 
state of production; beyond this it refrained from any direct 





1 Cf. tor example Fritz Tarnow: Zur Kritik der Goldrechnung, in “* Korrespon- 
denzblatt des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes ”’, No. 7, 17 Feb. 1923. 

* Semi-official press communication of 31 Oct. 1923. 

3 Especially in Hamburg. 

4 Wages were fixed in renterimarks only in a few isolated cases (e.g. in the 
Central German lignite mines), as there was constant fear of further fluctuations 
in the value of money. Even Federal and State workers were paid in gold marks. 
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interference with the level of gold wages and limited its action 
to communicating to the adjustment authorities and publishing 
important gold wage agreements and arbitration awards. 

It was clear from the beginning that gold wages could not be 
raised to correspond to a rise in the cost-of-living index without 
incurring the danger of new inflation. This judgment was severely 
tested in November 1923, when the difference between the Brrlin 
dollar exchange and the external value of the mark caused a sharp 
rise in prices, especially of goods the manufacture of which depends 
on imports from abroad. As it was rightly considered that this 
was a temporary phenomenon a corresponding rise in gold wages, 
which would have brought them above the pre-war level, was 
avoided!. The appreciation of the external value of the mark 
soon bridged the gap between the two rates, and so brought the 
necessary relief to the wage situation. 

The payment of wages in a stable currency could only be 
gradually introduced with the increase in the amount of such 
money in circulation. A beginning was made early in November 
with a small fraction (at first about 10 per cent.) of wages, and the 
percentage was raised progressively in subsequent weeks. The 
Federal Ministries of Labour and Finance took steps to arrange 
a fair distribution of the available stable currency between the 
different branches of industry and to ensure uniformity in the 
method of paying wages. The adoption by the Government itself 
of payment in stable currency had also considerable influence on 
private industry. But the shortage of sound money prevented 
the plan from being fully put into effect, and it was dropped in 
the middle of November. With the stabilisation of the value of 
the mark and the reduction of the quantity of paper marks in 
circulation, the question lost its interest, and in January 1924 
the situation had already become sufficiently stable to allow of 
a return to collective agreements fixing wages for a period of a 
month at a tine. 





1 In some branches of industry, particularly in mining, the rise in prices was 
compensated by the payment of a special cost-of-living bonus calculated in paper 
marks, in addition to the gold wage. 
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APPENDIX I 


Proposals by the Federal Ministry of Labour as to Possible Methods 
of Stabilising the Purchasing Power of Earned Income 


(1) Theheadlong fall of the mark calls for a quicker and better method 
of adapting wages and salaries than can be achieved by the present 
customary method of negotiation. There are still, however, serious 
economic objections to the automatic adaptation of wages to the depre- 
ciation of money. In future, therefore, free wage negotiations must 
take place periodically, in order to ensure the necessary allowance 
being made for all factors which may affect the level of wages as well 
as for the depreciation of the currency, and so as to establish a fair 
relation between wages in different occupations and districts. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that over-frequent negotiations involve difficulties. 
In general they should take place not oftener than once a month, and 
during the intervening period wages and salaries must be adapted to 
the depreciating currency in a simpler way, without danger to industrial 
peace, so as to secure for the workers, as far as possible, and for the whole 
period of the agreement, the real wages fixed by the negotiations. 


(2) As the depreciation of the currency affects the worker in the 
form of a change in the cost of living, the best standard for this interim 
adaptation of wages and salaries will be a cost-of-living index. 

The Federal Statistical Office has for some time published an index 
number every Wednesday. This is based on reliable price data which 
are collected on Monday in some 28 localities. The index numbers also 
show (for occupied and unoccupied territory separately) the change 
in the cost of living since the preceding Monday. In addition the index 
numbers based on prices collected in 71 localities will continue to appear 
twice a month as before. 

Instead of the general weekly index, regional or local index numbers 
may also be used ; these should be based on a constant list of commod- 
ities, and may be compiled either by commissions set up by the collective 
agreements (if necessary including some impartial members) or by 
official offices. The use of unpublished indexes of this kind, compiled 
specially with a view to wage adaptation, is particularly suitable in 
cases where the collective agreement covers only a small area, and will 
lessen the danger of the premature and excessive rise in prices which 
might follow the widespread adoption of a published and generally 
known index number. 

Gold indexes (the dollar exchange, the gold rate of the customs, the 
purchasing price of gold, etc.) are hardly suitable for use as a standard 
for adapting wages. Apart from the fact that they do not express 
the change in the cost of living, they would fix wages on a basis which 
is liable to violent fluctuations and largely exposed to the influence of 
incalculable and speculative factors. There are similar objections to 
the use of the wholesale price index, which is closely dependent on the 
external purchasing power of the mark. When some allowance is to be 
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made for a further change in the purchasing power of money between 
the day when prices are ascertained and the day when wages are paid 
or spent — opinions are divided as to whether this is necessary — recourse 
must be had to estimates, based on the general movement of the curve 
of the cost-of-living index and perhaps also to some extent on the 
movement of the wholesale price index. 


(3) The decision as to which index is to be used will be made by 
agreement. Adaptation to this index is to take place at regular intervals. 
The interval chosen will depend on the special circumstances and pre- 
vious customs of each branch of in4ustry ; as a rule it should be not less 
than a week and not more than half a month. On general economic 
considerations it is desirable that adaptation should not take place on 
the same day in all industries, but should as far as possible be spread 
out over a number of different days. 

As regards adaptation itself, a method must be found which shall 
ensure industrial peace during the period covered by the agreement. 
For this purpose, the parties to the agreement will set up small joint 
committees, if necessary under an impartial chairman, which shall fix 
at regularintervalsthe changes in wages rendered necessary by the change 
in the purchasing power of money as shown by the index ; their decision 
shall be binding. Provision may be made to settle differences of opinion 
by arbitration. 

In this way supplementary sums corresponding to the subsequent 
depreciation of the currency will be added at regular intervals to the 
initial wage fixed by collective agreement. If the index falls, these 
extra payments must of course be correspondingly reduced. A reduction 
of the agreed initial wage, on the contrary, can only be made as a result 
of free collective negotiation. 

In general it will be well not to make every minute change in the index 
within the adaptation period a reason for changing wages, but to pre- 
scribe a minimum fluctuation, and in addition to round off the resulting 
figures, which will in course of time balance up small differences one way 
or the other. 


(4) The general and regular adaptation of wages to the cost-of- 
living index involves the danger of a rise in internal prices above the 
level of those on the world market and the destruction of export pos- 
sibilities. This danger appears whenever the rise in the cost-of-living 
index number, counting from an agreed date, is greater than the fall 
in the external purchasing power of the mark during the same period ; 
when this is the case the purchasing power of the mark must be meas- 
ured not by the rate of the day, but by the average rate for several 
weeks, as is done, for instance, in calculating the gold rate for customs 
purposes. If this danger-point is reached, the level of wages must 
again be submitted to negotiation. 


(5) The adaptation of wages and salaries is not in itself sufficient 
unless payment is made at short intervals. Salaries of non-manual 
workers must be paid half-monthly instead of monthly. With regard 
to the payment of manual workers, it has already been provided in a 
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number of agreements that a part of the weekly wage — fixed either 
in money or as a percentage — shall be paid before the ordinary payday. 


(6) In view of the novelty of the whole question, it will be well 
not to conclude agreements applying the above methods of calculating 
and paying wages for too long a period, but to reserve the possibility 
of making the necessary modifications by fixing a short period of valid- 
ity or of notice to terminate the agreements. 


(7) When one ‘party wishes to make an agreement on the lines 
here proposed, but has not succeeded in doing so, the adjustment 
machinery set up by collective agreement or the official adjustment 
boards shall try to help the parties to come to an agreement ; if they 
fail, they shall issue an arbitration award providing for a settlement 
which meets the situation and is economically tolerable. The award 
should be based on the proposals here put forward. 

The adjustment boards must at once acquire a detailed acquaint- 
ance with all these questions, which are of special importance for the 
economic life of the country, in order to be able to adapt their proposals 
not only to general but also to local and occupational needs and pos- 
sibilities. The resulting multiformity of agreements does not seem 
undesirable and will help to lessen the danger which might be expected 
if a uniform hard-and-fast system of regulation were adopted. 

Arbitration awards which contain provisions for stabilising the 
purchasing power of earned income may be declared generally binding, 
under the legislation in force, if they seem to be economically tolerable 
and are otherwise in conformity with this legislation. After what has 
already been said it will be obvious that even the demobilisation author- 
ities must not declare such awards binding without searching examina- 
tion of their economic effects, and that this will only be possible if 
they are thoroughly well versed in the whole question. 

(8) Collective agreements which contain provisions for stabilising 
the purchasing power of earned income may be declared generally 
binding under the conditions prescribed by the law. 


APPENDIX IT 


Proposals of the Central Industrial Organisations for the Regulation 
of Wages, dated 1 September 1923 


(1) In order to arrive at a satisfactory method of stabilising the 
purchasing power and fixing the proper level of wages, it is necessary 
to separate the total into a basic wage and a multiplicator. The pro- 
duct of these two represents the wage as fixed from time to time by 
agreement ; it is to be paid weekly to manual workers, weekly or every 
ten days to non-manual workers. 

(2) The parties to the agreement fix the basic wage for a period 
of from four to eight weeks, taking into account the economic neces- 
sities on each side. This basic wage remains constant for the period 
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of the agreement. It expresses the economic and other circumstances 
at the moment of the industrial group in question. 


(3) The multiplicator will be a measure based on the statistics of 
the cost of living (retail prices), since the worker’s needs in money 
depend solely on the prices to be paid in retail trade for food and other 
necessaries of life. The dollar exchange and wholesale prices are not 
suitable for this purpose. The choice of the measure is left to the 
parties to the agreement. ° 

Collective ageements covering the whole country or large areas will 
most appropriately use the general index number of the Federal Sta- 
tistical Office, taking into account local or regional differences (cate- 
gories of towns) in fixing the basic wage. In local or regional agree- 
ments it will be preferable to use either the index number calculated 
by the Federal Statistical Office for the locality or region, or a measure 
calculated on similar principles by the parties to the agreement or by 
some other body whose authority is recognised by both sides. An 
important point in this connection is that as far as possible one uniform 
measure should be used for all industrial groups in an area which forms 
a single economic unit. 


(4) In fixing the level of wages and salaries a distinction must be 
drawn between : 
(a) The wage week, i.e. the week in which the wage is 
earned ; 
(6) The days on which the measure and the wage respect- 
ively are calculated : these should coincide as nearly as possible ; 
(c) The day on which the wage is paid ; 
(d) The spending week, or week in which the wage is spent. 


(5) In principle, the level of wages must be determined by the 
value of money in the spending week. When the value of money is 
only fluctuating slightly, however, the day on which the measure is cal- 
culated may be taken as determining this level without risk of serious 
error ; but when the mark is falling rapidly, the resulting error will 
involve an intolerable reduction in real wages, so that in fixing wages 
it will be necessary to take into account not merely the value of the 
measure on the day it is calculated but also an estimate of the amount 
it will probably have risen by the week in which wages are spent. 

The dollar exchange and wholesale prices will afford some guidance 
for estimating this rise. 


(6) The accuracy of this estimate cannot be decided until the 
value of the measure at the later date is known. [If it turns out that 
too little or too much has been paid in wages or salaries, the necessary 
correction must be made by adding or subtracting the difference when 
the wages or salaries due for the next week or ten days are calculated. 
In order to simplify the calculations, this difference will be combined 
with the new wage or salary into a single total. 

In order not to overburden the pay-offices with further unproduc- 
tive work, the principle must be strictly adhered to that payment once 
a week or once in ten days is the correct procedure, the necessary com- 
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pensation for the fall in the value of money in periods of rapid depre- 
ciation being made by the method described above. Payment at shorter 
intervals is only permissible in quite exceptional circumstances, such, 
for instance, as those of the first weeks of August 1923. 


The foregoing proposals shall be applied during the transitional 
period until the creation of a stable currency which can be used for the 
payment of wages. 

The central industrial organisations on both sides are convinced 
that a final solution of the wage problem can be found only in close 
relation to the two problems of currency and production. For this 
reason they are setting up a wages commission to examine the whole 
problem and if possible to put forward proposals for its solution. The 
commission is to meet within the next few weeks. 


APPENDIX III 


Specimen Wage Calculations based on the proposals of the Central 
Industrial Organisations of 1 September 1923 


It is supposed that a collective agreement has been concluded for 
the five-week period from 29 July to 2 September, fixing a basic wage 
of 40 pfennigs (gold mark value) ; wages to be paid weekly, beginning 
on 8 August, with the Federal weekly index number as multiplicator. 


(1) Working week 30 July — 5 August. Wages calculated on 
2 August ; official index on that day = 71,476. Rise before pay-day 
for the spending week 6-12 August estimated as equivalent to a multi- 
plicator of 150,000. Wages as calculated on 2 August = 40 pfg. x 
150,000 = 60,000 paper marks. On 9 August the index for the spending 
week gives 149,531 as multiplicator ; the wage of 60,000 paper marks 
was therefore correct. 

(2) Working week 6-12 August. Wages calculated on 9 August ; 
official index on that day = 149,531. Rise before pay-day for the 
spending week 13-19 August estimated as equivalent to a multiplicator 
of 400,000. Wages as calculated on 9 August = 40 pfg. x 400,000 = 
160,000 paper marks. On 16 August the index for the spending week 
gives 436,935 as multiplicator, corresponding to a wage of 175,000 paper 
marks for that week ; the wage paid was therefore too low by 15,000 marks. 
This sum is not paid over afterwards in the form of arrears for the 
week 6-12 August. Section 6, first paragraph, of the [proposals explicit- 
ly provides that the correction is to be made by adding or subtract- 
ing the difference when the next weekly or ten-day calculation is made, 
and combining this difference with the new total. The next stage is 
therefore as follows : 

(3) Working week 13-19 August. Wages calculated on 16 August ; 
official index on that day = 436,935. Rise before pay-day for the 
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spending week 20-26 August estimated as equivalent to a multiplicator 
of 700,000. Wages as calculated on 16 August = 40 pfg. x 700,000 = 
280,000 paper marks. Adding the 15,000 marks due for the week 
6-12 August, the total for the week 13-19 August comes to 295,000 paper 
marks. On 23 August the index for the spending week gives 672,779 
as multiplicator, corresponding to a wage of 260,000 paper marks (in 
round numbers) for the week 13-19 August. The worker has therefore 
received 20,000 (35,000-15,000) paper marks too much, which according 
to the first paragraph of section 6 must be deducted when wages are 
next calculated. 

(4) Working week 20-26 August. Wages calculated on 23 August ; 
official index on that day = 672,779. Rise before pay-day for the 
spending week 27 August-2 September estimated as equivalent to a 
multiplicator of 1,000,000. Wages as calculated on 23 August = 
40 pfg. x 1,000,000 = 400,000 paper marks. Deducting the 20,000 
paper marks paid in excess the previous week, the total for the working 
week 20-26 August, to he spent in the week 27 August-2 September, 
comes to 380,000 paper marks. 








Industrial Democracy in Sweden 
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The demand for industrial democracy in Sweden is primarily 
a demand by the workers for a share in the technical and economic 
control of production. A Committee appointed by the Crown to 
investigate the question has recently put forward a draft Bill proposing 
to institute works councils, with a view to giving the workers greater 
insight into production and facilitating co-operation between workers 
and management. The discussions of these councils would be limited 
almost entirely to the control of production, so as to avoid trenching 
on the field of action of the trade unions. The employers are unani- 
mously opposed to any legislation on works councils. The workers 
in the main support these official proposals, but their political power 
is not sufficient to affect legislation on the matter, and an extension 
in the near future of trade union influence to technical and economic 
management does not seem probable. 





















[’ the general term ‘ industrial democracy’ is taken to cover 
all activities directed towards limiting the autocracy of employ- 
ers and extending the influence of the workers on conditions and 
processes of manufacture, it is obvious that the whole trade union 
movement of the Swedish workers forms an integral part of the 
development towards democracy in industrial matters. An account 
of the growth and present position of the Swedish trade union 
movement was given by Mr. Sigfrid Hansson in the International 
Labour Review for April 1923. According to this account the 
number of workers whose conditions of labour were governed by 
collective agreements was 424,366 at the end of 1920. This figure 
is based on the estimates of the Social Board and gives a more 
correct view of the situation than those for the two following 
years — 348,675 and 312,765 respectively. The decline is not due 
to a corresponding diminution inthe number of organised work- 
ers but to the labour disputes connected with the industrial 
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depression and the difficulty of arriving at new agreements at the 
usual date, before the end of the year. 


Conditions of labour as determined by collective agreements 
have been the subject of a detailed investigation, the results of 
which are included in the report of the Committee for investi- 
gating problems of industrial democracy, to be discussed in greater 
detail below. The report gives some idea of the degree of influence 
already exerted by the trade unions in the determination of wages, 
hours, dismissals, management, and in general of conditions of 
work. 

Interesting as it may be to regard the present struggle for 
industrial democracy as a direct continuation of the old activities 
of the unions, there is no reason to blur the distinction which does 
actually exist between the old and the new. The influence of the 
trade unions has been mainly negative. It has taken the form of 
the power to restrict the autocracy of employers by defining the 
limits within which the ‘management’ must keep in carrying 
out its positive duties. Positive power and the attached respon- 
sibility have in the main been left uncurtailed in the hands of the 
entrepreneur. But the very point at issue is just this positive 
power to manage the undertaking on the technical and economic 
sides and to determine its development. The demand for indus- 
trial democracy is nowadays defined, in Sweden at any rate, as 
the struggle of the workers to obtain some share in the technical 
and economic management of undertakings or to give effect to 
their points of view and interests in this respect. 

This conception of the nature of the problem was clearly 
illustrated when on 29 July 1920 the Crown appointed a Committee 
to investigate problems of industrial democracy. The terms of 
reference of the Committee drawn up by the Government ran 
as follows : 

“ During the last few years proposals have been put forward 
in different countries and from various quarters for the re- 
organisation of the relations in industrial and allied undertakings 
between the owners of the means of production, the persons in 
charge of technical management, and the persons in various posi- 
tions, actually engaged in production, with a view to giving 
the latter group an assured influence on the management and 
general development of the said undertakings, and thus pro- 
moting that interest of industrial workers in the product of their 
labour which is now so often lacking. The underlying argument 
in these proposals for the introduction of so-called ‘ industrial 
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democracy ’ often takes the form of a comparison, namely, that 
the evolution of the modern economic system must be on parallel 
lines to that which has already taken place in the political system 
from autocracy to a democratic system of government. ”’ 

Stress is laid both on the connection with the earlier efforts 
of the trade unions and on the transference of attention to the 
actual problems of production. 

“The growing influence of the trade unions on conditions 
of work has already very largely curtailed the monopoly of the 
employers in this respect. Collective agreements, which are widely 
used in Sweden, have set the seal on the right of the unions to share 
in the determination of such conditions. It is both necessary and 
profitable that the worker should be assisted in watching over 
his rights and interests by his technical class organisation. But 
this necessarily implies that in this attitude towards the under- 
taking in which he works he appears far more often as an outside 
creditor than as a co-operator interested in its general improve- 
ment. Industrial democracy would therefore complement the 
efforts of the unions to protect the interests of their members, 
but at the same time its very form of organisation must attach 
the workers more closely to production, and thus, in the interests 
of the community as a whole, create a new incentive to increase 
output. If the wage earner or salaried employee can follow the 
management of the undertaking from the ingide, so to speak, and 
gain some influence on its development and improvement, he will 
be freed from the paralysing feeling that he is merely a soulless 
and indifferent cog in a huge machine with which he has little or 
nothing in common. Under such a system his joy in work is revived 
in a different form, even in large-scale production. From this point 
of view the introduction of industrial democracy is a logical de- 
velopment of the course which was entered on with the recognition 
of the right of the trade unions to influence conditions of work. ” 

The above terms of reference indicate in brief most of the 
motives underlying the demand for industrial democracy, both in 
Sweden and in other countries, which are too generally known 
to need further discussion here. They may be grouped under 
two heads : first, the general interest of the community as a whole 
in improving production through the positive co-operation of the 
workers and trade unions, and, secondly, the workers’ natural 
desire for greater freedom, independence, and responsibility in 
their daily work. The only other observation that need be made 
is that, in Sweden as elsewhere, workers whose outlook is socialist 
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connect this demand for industrial democracy with the conception 
of the transference to the community of ownership of the mean 
of production. Even when the demand is confined to a modest 
share in management or the right to enquire into the position 
of the undertaking and follow its management, this is often regard- 
ed as a means of preparation and training for higher duties, 
namely, the transformation of property rights and organisation 
in the direction of socialism. 

Since the war there has been considerable discussion as to 
the lines on which democracy in the management of industry 
should develop and the methods of promoting it, but the discussion 
has on the whole been restricted to the workers and the Socialist 
parties. In other quarters the attitude towards any proposal 
for extending the influence of the workers has in general heen 
totally unfavourable. A certain interest in measures which might 
bring employers and workers together and thus promote industrial 
peace is to be found only in some liberal circles. Some considera- 
tion has been given to voluntary co-operation in a form which, 
without interfering with the powers of the employer, would increase 
the community of interests between the workers and the under- 
taking, and profit-sharing has been suggested as one of the systems 
likely to achieve this object. 

Discussion in the workers’ political and trade union organisa- 
tions led to the adoption of a resolution at the congress of the 
Social-Democratic Party held in 1920 inviting the Federation of 
Trade Unions to join in appointing a committee to investigate 
the question of industrial democracy. This committee, under the 
name of the Labour Committee for Industrial Democracy, imme- 
diately set to work. In the meantime the first Social-Democratic 
Government in Sweden was formed in March of the same year, 
and appointed the above-mentioned official Committee of inves- 
tigation of nine members, five of whom could be considered as 
representing the workers, the remaining four being influential 
employers. As a result of the serious economic depression in 1921 
and 1922, the question of extending the influence of the workers 
was forced to the background, for both the trade unions and the 
political labour movement were compelled to devote all their 
attention to preserving what they had hitherto won. With the 
gradual revival of industry during 1923 a new impulse was given 
to the discussion of industrial democracy, especially after the 
official Committee had issued its report in the spring of 1923, with 
a draft Bill on works councils in industry and handicrafts. 
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From the outset the work of the Committee was limited to the 
section of industry in which private enterprise predominates, and 
the problem has therefore become that of the relations between 
the workers and the management appointed by individual capit- 
alists. Obviously, undertakings which are already in the hands 
of the community or which might conceivably be transferred 
directly to national ownership also raise the question of the parti- 
cipation of the workers in management, but this problem was 
referred for investigation to the so-called Socialisation Board 
which was appointed by the Government at the same time as the 
Committee for investigating problems of industrial democracy. 
So far the Socialisation Board has put forward no proposals. 

The report and the draft Bill on works councils clearly bear 
the mark of the present uncertainty as to social and political 
developments in Sweden in the near future. Not only is it difficult 
to estimate where political and social power will lie, which makes 
the prospects of an extension of the rights of the workers uncer- 
tain, but even the labour organisations themselves aré not clear 
as to the forms by which it is desired to obtain greater influence 
over production. Although the proposal put forward clearly con- 
stitutes an attempt to come to an understanding with progressive 
employers on a preliminary basis for negotiation between the par- 
ties, it is supported only by the five labour representatives, while 
the four employers definitely express themselves in opposition 
to any legislation in the matter, in addition to which one of the 
workers’ representatives has expressed his objections to the pro- 
posal on the grounds that it does not adequately satisfy the demands 
of the workers. These three different standpoints may be taken 
as an accurate reflection of general opinion on the subject. 

The five labour representatives agree that the workers should 
use their political influence to support demands which the trade 
union movement is presumably not strong enough to enforce 
alone in the face of fairly widespread opposition among employers. 
There is no need to deny the value of experiments on the lines 
of voluntary agreements between individual employers and their 
workers, but the scope, and consequently the importance, of such 
experiments may be expected to be small, not least on account 
of the vigour with which employers’ organisations refuse any 
extension of workers’ rights and of the great power exercised by 
these organisations over their members. 

While the Committee thus proposes legislation on works coun- 
cils in individual undertakings similar to the legislation in force in 
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Central Europe, in other respects the lines it follows are clearly 
determined by Swedish labour conditions. Any attempt to create 
bodies through which the workers could exert influence or nego- 
tiate with the employers side by side with the trade unions already 
in existence would be regarded by the latter with so much mistrust 
or enmity that the whole object of such legislation would be 
defeated. It is therefore proposed that the works councils should 
be set up only on the decision of the organised workers in the 
undertaking, and the same workers, organised in “ trade unions 
or workshop clubs ”’, should appoint the workers’ representatives 
on the council. Clerical employees organised in unions are deemed 
to be workers, but not “ foremen and persons in higher positions ”’. 
This group of wage earners in positions of direct authority may 
sit on the works councils as representatives of the employers. 
The idea is that the councils should also include representatives 
of the employers, but it is proposed that the number of workers’ 
representatives should range between three and nine, while that 
of employers’ representatives should be from one to three. This 
strictly defines the nature of the negotiations of the works council 
with the employer. 

In another important respect the influence already gained by 
the Swedish trade union movement has left its mark on the pro- 
posed works councils scheme. There has never been any question 
in Sweden of regarding the right of the workers to negotiate on 
wages, etc., or the right of the trade unions to enter into collective 
agreements with the employers’ organisations as something new. 
The right of the workers and unions in this respect is in practice 
generally recognised, and attempts to legislate in the matter are 
considered by the unions as unnecessary or even dangerous. 
Consequently, legislation on the rights of works councils in under- 
takings must deal with a matter to which, for various reasons, 
the trade unions have not devoted much attention, namely, the 
actual control of production. It has often been repeated in trade 
union circles that the works councils should not be allowed to 
become “ substitutes for bad unions”, and the majority of the 
committee was guided by this point of view. Clearly it is not always 
easy to draw the line between the present work of the unions and 
the new field of “ positive management of undertakings ”’, but this 
has been regarded as a practical problem to be solved by the 
unions themselves. ; 

To a certain extent the general rule has been discarded on one 
point. The question of dismissals has very widely been subject 
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to trade union intervention. The Committee now considers it 
necessary that the position of the workers’ representatives on the 
works councils should be secured, and the draft Bill therefore 
proposes that they should not be dismissed “ except for urgent 
reasons ’”. Thus supported by the law, it is considered that the 
workers’ organisations would be powerful enough to prevent any 
dismissal of the nature of persecution for work on the works council. 
In addition the works council should be givea the power to inter- 
vene on the occasion of the dismissal of other workers, should the 
trade union so demand. Most Swedish collective agreements 
include a provision that, if dismissals of workers have taken place 
under circumstances which may be described as an attack on the 
rights of association, the workers are entitled through their organi- 
sation to have the matter investigated and set right. The present 
Bill proposes that any dismissal “ which may be regarded as 
unjustified ’’ should be investigated and discussed in the same 
manner, should the workers’ organisation so demand. It is further 
proposed that if the business is to be closed down the works council 
shall be consulted, and that, failing agreement, the matter shall 
be discussed with the trade union concerned. 

The purpose of these proposals is obviously to give the workers 
the right to negotiate in matters in which this right was formerly 
not recognised at all, or at least not clearly recognised. The same 
main object finds expression in the part of the Bill which forms its 
very kernel, namely the enumeration of the rights and duties of 
the workers and the works councils in connection with the manage- 
ment of the undertaking. The general object of the councils is 
defined in Ciause 1 of the Bill, which runs: “ Works Councils shall 
be instituted in undertakings in industry and handicrafts in the 
manner laid down by this Act with a view to giving workers a 
greater insight into production and increased power to work active- 
ly for its promotion, as also to achieving increased co-operation 
between the workers and management of the undertaking. ”’ 

Further details are given in clauses 16 and 17, which contain 
the essence of the Bill, section 17 in particular being the real 
point in dispute. They run as follows : 


16 (1) It shall be the duty of the works council to foster the technical 
experience and insight of the workers, with a view to turning these 
to the best possible account for production, as also to develop the 
capacity of the workers to take an active part in production. 

It shall be the duty of the employer to give the members of the 
works council an opportunity to become acquainted with the technique 
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of production in the undertaking and to supply any information needed 
for this purpose, as also, in so far as this can be effected without special 
cost or obvious inconvenience, to explain to the works council the 

rocess of production. Notwithstanding, the employer shall not be 
Cound to show or describe technical arrangements or experiments the 
disclosure of which may injure the undertaking. 

As far as possible the works council shall give the workers in the 
undertaking an opportunity to increase their knowledge of the work 
they perform and of the technical organisation of the undertaking. 

(2) As far as possible the works council shall be given an opportunity 
to express its views on changes in the technical organisation of the 
undertaking. The council shall be entitled, if it considers it advisable, 
to lay before the employer statements or recommendations on tech- 
nical matters relating to the undertaking. 


17 (1) The works council shall promote the greatest possible economy 
in working, for instance by avoiding waste of labour, raw materials, 
fuel, motive power, tools, machinery and stock, working materials 
and articles of consumption, etc. To this end the council shall be 
entitled if possible to obtain from the employer the necessary material 
for calculating working expenses and in general for judging the circum- 
stances in question. St shall be the duty of the employer to supply 
the necessary information, on application by the works council to this 
effect. Notwithstanding, the works council shall not be entitled to 
demand information on economic matters which do not relate to the 
general business position of the employer or the disclosure of which 
may injure the undertaking. 

(2) As far as possible the works council shall be given an opportunity 


by the employer to express its views on important changes in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the undertaking. Thecouncil shall be entitled, if 
it considers it desirable, to lay before the employer statements or recom- 
mendations on economic matters relating to the undertaking. 
(3) Once a quarter the employer shall submit to the works council 
. report on the general position and progress of the undertaking and 
usiness. 


The above quotation shows that the Bill is by no means an 
attempt to create a form of industrial democracy under which 
workers and capitalists would manage the undertaking in common. 
The question of some kind of joint control, giving the workers « 
place on the board of directors and general meeting side by side 
with the shareholders, is discussed in the general memorandum. 
The possibility of development in this direction is not denied, 
but the indisputable difficulties are held to prevent any direct 
legislation. 

The difficulties in question are raised both by workers and 
employers and are based on matters of fact which cannot be 
neglected. Even the question of the standard to be adopted 
for deciding the relative influence of the two parties as expressed 
by number of votes and representation raises a problem which 
it seems difficult to solve to the satisfaction of both. If the work- 
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ers’ representatives are in a minority they become simply delegates 
for purposes of negotiation. On the other hand, if the workers 
are given a real right to share in decisions, the position would 
suddenly be reversed, the workers obtaining the right to dispose 
of capital. The lack of solidarity between workers and capitalists 
is a continually recurring obstacle, which is the product of past 
history and cannot he abolished by mere words or wishes. Pros 
posals have been put forward in many different quarters, both now 
and formerly, to bridge this abyss and bind the workers more 
closely to the undertaking, thus creating a foundation for sincere 
co-operation and real joint control. The Committee cites instances 
of such proposals, such as more or less extensive systems of joint 
ownership, profit-sharing, especially in the form recently put 
forward in a very far-reaching Norwegian scheme, proposals 
for industrial funds to protect the workers against changes in the 
general business situation, etc. The opinion of the Committee 
on these and similar possibilities is as follows : 

“The Committee has had to leave open the whole question 
thus raised, and the mass of related problems, on which it has 
only been able to touch. The possibility of development on these 
or similar lines must not be denied, but it is obvious that so far 
there is no kind of representative opinion among either workers 
or employers to serve as a basis for legislation in this direction. 

“ This circumstance is of all the more importance in that the 
Committee has based its proposals on existing organisation. 
Since the trade unions are to be responsible for the new duties 
falling to the workers, their willing co-operation is a necessary 
condition of success. It therefore seems hardly advisable to 
attempt to legislate in advance of trade union opinion. . . . This 
conclusion, however, covers more than proposals of the kind just 
discussed. It also applies to other lines of development which 
undoubtedly may be conceived. Trade unions may be prepared 
to support efforts to increase output in exchange for an improved 
position and greater security for their workers, without necessarily 
demanding that this should be based on a share ia the profits or 
ownership. There is at present no means of estimating how far, 
if at all, this will happen. All that can be considered as at all 
certain is that schemes of organisation of the kind in question 
must in the first place be worked out by those who are best acquaint- 
ed with the different undertakings and industries, that is to say, 
the workers and employers themselves. Not until such schemes 
have been drawn up in outline and have gained the support of 
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those most concerned can there be any prospect of successful 
intervention on the part of the community. ” 

A brief summary of the arguments underlying the attitude 
of the majority of the Committee might run as follows. The 
development of democracy in industry must be supported by the 
trade unions. But the trade unions have grown up as fighting 
and negotiating bodies. It is scarcely possible, under conditions 
which otherwise remain practically unchanged, to bring these 
negotiating and fighting organisations into some kind of part- 
nership with the owners of capital. At least for the present, 
development must be on the lines hitherto followed, of negotiation 
between the parties, freedom of action being maintained. But 
the negotiations must be extended to cover also the actual problems 
of production, that is to say a series of questions of importance 
to both parties which previously, as a rule, they avoided discussing. 
Since the development of production is, in fact, of common interest 
to both, however much this may be obscured by the often embittered 
struggle for a greater share in the yield of production, there may 
be scope for co-operation here under certain conditions. Such 
conditions would be defined by negotiation in the works councils. 
In conclusion, if fruitful co-operation for the good of the undertaking 
is to be firmly grounded the workers must not only take a certain 
interest, they must also have access to the facts needed for judg- 
ment, facts which they cannot always learn in the natural course 
of their daily work. 

In view of the fact that this particular question of the insight 
of the works councils into the economic conditions and running 
of the undertaking is considered by the workers as the central 
feature of the Bill, while on the other hand it is strongly opposed 
by the employers, it may be useful to quote some of the general 
remarks of the Committee on “ the facts needed for judgment ”’ : 

“In so far as these facts consist of general information on 
technical and economic matters, it is obviously the workers’ own 
business to make up for any deficiencies. The chance open to 
the trade unions of making their contribution and the community’s 
interest in supporting the workers need merely be mentioned here. 
All who regard the strivings of the working classes after a better 
general education and their improved technical and economic 
training as a guarantee, not only of swifter, but also of more 
tranquil development of the whole community, must think it 
particularly desirable that these ends should be combined with 
the natural desire of the workers for a better position and more 
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freedom in their economic life. If an opening is made for capacity, 
so that a man starting as a manual worker may attain responsible 
duties and real influence in the undertaking without necessarily 
having to break off his old relations and enter the service of some 
other capitalist, then there will be a prospect at least of moderating 
the harsh contrasts to be found throughout the educational system, 
which are a reflection of the clefts in the very structure of society. 

“In addition to such more general knowledge of technical 
and economic conditions in his industry, the worker must clearly 
have a knowledge of certain facts relating to the particular under- 
taking and particular case if, in the works council, he is to be able to 
form a sound opinion on the value of proposals laid before it, and 
to have an opportunity of judging what is best for the undertaking. 
An insight into the technical and economic conditions of the 
undertaking, beyond what the worker may have gained from 
observation during his work and private studies, is therefore 
necessary if the works councils are to be able to carry out their 
duties. It may possibly be remarked that as regards small improve- 
ments of detail, where the initiative of the workers may perhaps 
be expected to yield most results, they are as a matter of fact 
already in possession of the necessary detailed technical knowledge. 
It is, however, equally certain that even in the smallest detaiis 
all proposals for improvement in technique or organisation have 
their economic side, which is often of decisive importance, and only 
the employer can supply the works council with the information 
needed for judging the proposals. In cases of more important 
improvements the position is just as clear. Even assuming that 
such suggestions are all made by the management, the willing 
co-operation of the workers is a factor of importance, and to win 
it the workers, through their representatives, must first have been 
convinced that their interests will not suffer by the proposed 
alteration. 

“ In so far as the works councils seriously take up the questions 
of the lack of solidarity between the workers and the undertaking, 
their fear of the effects of technical improvements, their distrust 
of the management’s intentions, in short, the whole series of 
problems described above as of fundamental importance for the 
future of production, it is hardly to be expected that they can 
discuss them with success and reach some kind of solution, unless 
they can work on a basis of facts concerning organisation, manage- 
ment, and economic conditions, which are at present available 
only to the employer. The rights of the works council in this 
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respect have heen very cautiously defined and made subject to 
reservations which, at least in form, appear to make it possible for 
the employer to render illusory the intended insight of the workers 
into the business. It is nevertheless probable that the provisions 
may in many quarters be regarded as too far-reaching ; but the 
Committee considers that it has good reason for believing that 
even in this respect the Bill contains nothing to which technical 
objections can be raised by employers who really desire negotiation 
and co-operation for promoting the interests of production. ”’ 

The general reasoning of the Committee indicates that it 
considers it natural that negotiations between employers and 
workers should lead to proposals which can be carried into effeot 
only by agreements covering whole branches of industry. The 
fact that no proposals have been made for creating negotiating 
bodies such as the British Joint Industrial Councils is due partly 
to the argument that such bodies may easily be formed by the 
workers’ and employers’ organisations concerned, once discussion 
has been started within the works councils and the need for a 
central organisation has appeared, partly to the fundamental 
idea of the whole proposal which is to bring about negotiations 
for the improvement of production and the position of the workers 
in relation to production. From the latter point of view it would 
seem most suitable to begin with individual undertakings and 
work places where the workers are most closely in touch with 
problems of production and thus able to make direct contributions 
to their solution. 

During the last half-year, discussion has centred round the 
Bill put forward by the Committee, which has been submitted 
to employers’ and workers’ organisations, chambers of com- 
merce, etc. It is already possible to obtain a general view of the 
situation. All the bodies representing employers have almost 
unanimously opposed legislation on works councils. In the liberal 
quarters referred to above, where it is recognised that a serious 
problem exists and must be dealt with in some way or other, this 
unbroken front on the part of the employers, combined with 
earlier objections, has led to a decided rejection of legislation 
on the proposed lines. As regards the workers, the above-mentioned 
Labour Committee for Industrial Democracy has issued a statement 
supporting the official proposal, subject to a few minor alterations, 
but urging that legislation should be extended to cover transport 
and commerce as well as industry and handicrafts. Some of 
the trade unions, including the large metal workers’ union, have 
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expressed themselves in favour of legislation giving wider powers 
to the workers, but the majority appear in the main to support 
the principles drawn up by the Committee. The Secretariat 
of the Federation of Trade Unions has been instructed to draw up 
a memorandum on the basis of statements received from the 
affiliated unions, and is expected shortly to issue its report, which 
will probably be substantially in favour of the proposal. 

The position of the question of industrial democracy in Sweden 
today is therefore indicated by the fact that the trade unions are 
relatively strong, their influence being secured by collective agree- 
ments on wages, hours — in so far as these are not governed by 
the Eight-Hour Day Act — and certain conditions of work. There 
is no likelihood that trade union action will lead in the near future 
to any extension of this influence to technical and economic 
management. There appears to be no inclination on the part of 
employers, by voluntary agreement with the workers in individual 
undertakings or whole industries, to experiment with some form 
of co-operation for the development of production. Whether 
any further step in the direction of the democratisation of industry 
may be made by means of legislation would seem to depend entirely 
on the growth of the political power of the workers, and any 
forecast of this is purely a matter of guess-work. 
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Night Work in Bakeries 


(Continued) 


This is the second of two articles designed to make available to 
the general reader the more important facts, arguments, and proposals 
that require to be taken into consideration in dealing with this prob- 
lem. The first of these articles, which appeared in the April number 
of the Review!, outlined the methods and conditions of work in the 
bakery trade from the point of view of night baking, and summarised 
the chief arguments for and against the prohibition of night work. 
The main object of the present article is to analyse the legislation 
existing or proposed in the various countries, supplementing this 
analysis where necessary by reference to technical considerations and 
expressions of opinion, 


THE TENDENCY TOWARDS THE PROHIBITION 
or Nigut Work IN BAKERIES 


wae first record of any attempt to prohibit night work in 


bakeries by legislation is found in Great Britain. As early as 
1848 a Bill was brought before the British Parliament to prohibit 
work in bakehouses between 6 p.m. and 4 a.m., but was not passed 
into law. In France, during the period of the Paris Commune, 
night work in bakeries was forbidden by a Decree dated 3 May 
1871, but this Decree was never thoroughly enforced and did not 
survive the fall of the Commune. The first country to prohibit 
night work in bakeries by due process of law was Norway in 1894. 
This original Act has been modified several times since that date. 
In Italy an agitation which started about 1884 succeeded first 
of all in obtaining the abolition of night work in a number of towns, 
and finally secured national legislation on the question in. 1908. 
In the same year Finland and the Swiss Canton of Ticino adopted 
laws prohibiting night work in bakeries. 

The bulk of legislation on the subject, however, came after 
1914. During the war a number of countries prohibited the sale 
of new bread as a means of economising the supply of cereal food. 
In many instances this had the effect of substituting day baking 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1924, pp. 558-572. 
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for night baking. Thus it is reported that in France, as a result 
of such prohibition, night work ceased in 75 per cent. of the baker- 
ies. In certain countries the revocation of this order was followed 
by legal prohibition of night work; in others, such as Great 
Britain and Canada, no such action was taken, with the conse- 
quence that on the removal of the war-time restriction there was a 
gradual reversion to night baking. During the period 1914 to 
1923, 15 countries in all adopted laws prohibiting night work, bring- 
ing the total number of States or parts of States with legislation 
on this question to 20. These countries are: Norway, Italy, 
Finland, Ticino (Switzerland), Denmark, Greece, Uruguay, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovak Republic, France, Austria, Spain, Nether- 
lands, New South Wales (Australia), Sweden, Poland, Belgium, 
Russia, Basle Town (Switzerland), and Hungary’. 

In other countries administrative orders of arbitration courts 
or collective agreements between employers and workers have 
eliminated night work in bakeries in certain towns and districts. 
Thus in three Australian provinces, Queensland, South Austalia, 
and West Australia, day work in bakeries is enforced by the arbi- 
tration courts. In Great Britain, according to information sup- 
plied by the Operative Bakers’, Confectioners’, and Allied Workers’ 
Union, night baking has been abolished in certain towns, such as 
Leicester, Warrington, Barrow, and the Pottery towns, by agree- 
ment between the master bakers and the Union. 

The chief impetus towards prohibition of night baking has 
naturally come from the bakery operatives themselves. In most 
countries it was they who originated the movement. In France, 
for instance, towards 1871, a group of operative bakers in Paris 
founded an association the chief object of which was the abolition 
of night work. In Italy, likewise, the movement originated with 
a resolution adopted in Turin in 1884 by a congress of bakery 
workers. At the present time in practically all the larger countries 
unions of bakery operatives are working for the prohibition of 
night baking or tenaciously maintaining the ground already gained. 
At the international conference of bakery workers held in Cologne 
in October 1922, representatives from 17 States gave accounts 
of the work which was being done in their respective countries 
to these ends. In many cases not only the bakery unions but 
also the trade unions in general are strong supporters of the agita- 





* A tabular statement of the chief provisions of the laws in question is given 
at the end of this article. 
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tion. The British Trades Union Congress, to take a single in- 
stance, has at different times adopted soveral resolutions in favour 
of legislation prohibiting night work in bakeries. 

It would seem also that a number of master bakers are not 
averse to day baking if the system is generally applied. Thus, 
in Great Britain it is reported that a considerable proportion of 
the master bakers were in favour of continuing the regulation 
under the Defence of the Realm Act that “ no bread which has not 
been made at least 12 hours shall be sold or offered or exposed 
for sale ’’, a provision which, as already noted, had the effect of 
substituting day baking for night baking in the majority of cases. 
In the same country a Whitley Council known as the Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Bread Baking and Flour Confectionery Indus- 
try, set up in September 1918, on which master bakers’ associations 
were represented, undertook as part of its work the consideration 
of how night work in bakeries might be abolished. The break-up 
of the Council on another question, however, prevented this move- 
ment from achieving any concrete result. In New Zealand, to 
take another instance of a country where night baking is still in 
force, the annual Conference of the New Zealand Master Bakers’ 
and Pastrycooks’ Association, held in January 1921, went on record 
in favour of the principle of day baking, but, as a result of the 
visit of several representatives of this Association to Austialia 
for the purpose of investigating the practical aspects of the problem, 
this policy was afterwards reversed. 

Within recent years the movement in favour of the prohibition 
of night baking has gone forward on an international scale. The 
following resolution adopted at the International Conference of 
Working Bakers and Pastrycooks, which met in Copenhagen in 
August 1917, expresses a point of view which since that time has 
remained substantially unchanged : 


In order to preserve the health of working bakers it is necessary to 
— in all countries night work in baking and confectionery estab- 
ishments. The conference urges organisations of bakers and pastry- 
cooks in all countries to take vigorous steps with a view to the abolition 
of night work. . . . The total prohibition of night work in baking and 
confectionery establishments is so important for the workers from the 
point of view of their health that it is impossible for them to abandon 
their right to complete rest during the night even in return for higher pay. 


In framing any measure of prohibition of night work in baker- 
ies which might be held to have a general validity, it is necessary 
to take into consideration three classes of facts: the technical 
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aspects of the question, which vary according to the methods in 
use and the local conditions ; the various views expressed ; and the 
actual state of regulation. The following analysis of legislation 
existing or proposed in the various countries is accordingly sup- 
plemented where necessary by reference to technical considerations 
and expressions of opinion. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Before dealing with the more debatable points of what excep- 
tions shall be allowed to the general prohibition and how the exist- 
ing competitive equilibrium can best be maintained, it is neces- 
sary to get two expressions clearly defined: what a ‘ bakery’ 
is and what ‘ night work’ is as applied to bakeries. 

The usual definition of a bakery is any establishment making 
bread or pastry. Certain additional details and qualifications are 
to be found in some few of the definitions adopted by the various 
countries. In Denmark, Finland, and Norway, for instance, baker- 
ies attached to cafés, hotels, restaurants, etc. are specifically 
included. In Germany and Greece special provision is made for 
establishments engaged in biscuit making, such establishments 
being included in Germany, but excluded in Greece. Similarly 
in Uruguay establishments making pastes, vermicelli, and like 
products are included in the term ‘ bakeries’. In Finland and 
Sweden the prohibition applies only to those establishments manu- 
facturing for sale. Presumably such a definition would not 
cover army, prison, and similar types of bakeries. 

The definition of night work, as applied to bakeries, differs 
from country to country. In existing legislation the term ‘ night ’ 
is held to cover a period varying from as much as 12 hours to as 
little as 6 hours. The ‘spread’ on either side of the 7 to 8-hour 
night is shown first table on the following page. It is of interest 
to note that those countries with the longer night are pre- 
dominantly northern European countries, while those countries 
with the shorter night are for the most part southern European 
countries. 

The times of ceasing and beginning work likewise vary. In 
some countries work must terminate as earlyas 6 p.m. In others 
it is permitted as late as 10 p.m., or even 11 p.m. in certain cir- 
cumstances. Here, as the second table below shows, the ‘ spread ’ 
centres round 9 p.m. 
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COUNTRIES WITH SPECIFIED PERIODS OF NIGHTLY REST 


























6 hours 7 hours 8 hours 9 hours 10 hours 12 hours 
France Italy Germany Finland Sweden Norway 
Spain Czechoslovak | Soviet Russia (except New South Finland 
Poland (for Republic Denmark nights Wales (nights 

establish- Belgium Austria preceding Netherlands preceding 
ments Hungary Uruguay Sundays (except Sundays 
working on (except Poland and _ holi- Friday and _ holi- 
two-shift Budapest) (for estab- days) night) days) 
system) Greece lishments Basle Town 
Greece (except not (pastry- 
(Saturdays Saturdays) working on cooks) 
only) Ticino two-shift 
Ticino (winter) system) 
(summer) Netherlands 
Basle Town (Friday 
(bread night only) 
bakeries) Hungary 
(Budapest 
only) 








COUNTRIES WITH SPECIFIED HOURS OF FINISHING WORK 




















6 p. m. 8 p. m. 9 p. m. 10 p. m. 11 p. m. 
Norway Sweden Belgium France Italy (Satur- 
Finland Netherlands Austria? Germany' days only) 
(Saturdays Denmark Greece? Soviet Russia 

and days New South Hungary Czechoslovak 
preceding Wales Uruguay Republic 
public Basle Town Ticino (except| Poland (where 
holidays) (pastry- Saturdays work is in 
cooks) in bread two shifts) 
Ticino bakeries) Ticino 
(Saturdays | Poland (except (Saturdays 
only in work in only in 
bread 2 shifts) bread 
bakeries) Italy (except bakeries) 
Saturdays) 
Finland 
(except 
Saturdays 
and days 
preceding 
public 
holidays) 
Basle Town 
(bread 
bakeries) 











1 These hours are subject to some modification at the discretion of the competent authorities. 
2 On Fridays work is permitted until 1 a.m. on Saturday, in which case work may not be resumed 
nntil 7 a.m. on Saturday and must finish by 6 p.m. 
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In Spain there are no hours laid down for starting and finishing 
work, but the rest period of six hours must fall between 8 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. 

The hour of beginning work also varies, but not to such a great 
extent. As will be seen from the following table no legislation 
provides for a later start than 6a.m. and in only two instances — 
the Swiss Cantons of Ticino during the summer months and 
Basle Town (bread bakeries only) — is there an earlier start than 
4a.m. The countries are fairly evenly spread over the three 
different hours of starting — 4a.m.,5a.m.,and 6 a.m. Here again 
it is to be noted that those countries beginning at the later hour 
are for the most part northern European countries, while those 
countries beginning work at the earlier hour are preponderantly 
southern European countries. 


COUNTRIES WITH SPECIFIED HOURS OF STARTING WORK 








3 a.m. 4am 5 a.m. 6 a.m. 

Ticino (summer) | Italy Czechoslovak Germany? 

Basle Town France Republic Soviet Russia 
bread Denmark Austria* New South Wales 
bakeries Belgium Uruguay Norway 

Greece" Poland (except Sweden 
Poland (work in work in 2 shifts)| Finland 
2 shifts) Hungary (Buda- Netherlands 
Netherlands pest only) (except Saturdays) 
(Saturdays only) Basle Town 
Hungary (except (pastry- 
Budapest) cooks) 


Ticino (winter) 




















1 On Fridays work is permitted until 1.a.m. on Saturday, in which case work may not be resumed 
until 7 a.m. on Saturday and must finish by 6 p.m. 
2 These hours are subject to some modification at the discretion of the competent authorities. 


As will be seen from these tables, not only does the definition 
of night work vary from country to country, but the question is 
further complicated in some countries by ‘special adjustments de- 
signed to meet special circumstances. Of these adjustments only 
one need be considered for the moment, the others being more 
properly dealt with at later stages. The question now at issue is 
whether the legal definition of when day begins should be made 
to vary with the natural change of the seasons. An example of 
this particular type of adjustment is furnished by the Swiss Canton 
of Ticino, where work is begun one hour earlier in the summer 
than in the winter. In Germany and Austria the properly consti- 
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tuted authorities have the power to change the times of ceasing 
and beginning work if occasion demands, so long as the statutory 
period of nightly rest is still provided for. In Italy a Bill introduced 
in July 1920 for the amendment of the Act regulating night work 
in bakeries laid down that during the period April to September 
work should begin at 5 a.m., but not until 6 a.m. during the rest 
of the year. It is of some interest to notice that in countries such 
as Great Britain where ‘ summer time ’ has been adopted, a similar 
modification of the hours of beginning and ending work would be 
brought about automatically. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL PROHIBITION 


There are four main types of exception granted or asked for. 
There are exceptions designed to meet circumstances whiclt cannot 
be foreseen or otherwise provided against by the baker, such for 
instance as a breakdown. There are exceptions framed so as to 
allow the baker to cope with considerable increases in demand 
which, although foreseeable, are not of sufficient duration to 
warrant an increase in plant. The necessity of meeting the increased 
demand on the day preceding a general public holiday is an 
example of this. There are exceptions made for special classes 
of occupations, in particular those engaged in preparatory and 
complementary work, such as doughmakers and firemen. Finally, 
certain classes of bakeries claim, and in some countries are allowed, 
exemption from the terms of the law. Bakeries working on a 
three-shift system and establishments where no operatives are 
employed are characteristic instances. 

In a number of countries the provision for exceptions is very 
elastic, in others strict. Thus in the Netherlands night work may 
be permitted “ in the event of an accumulation of work or in special 
circumstances ”’. In Sweden and Uruguay equally wide allowance is 
made. The Bill brought before the British Parliament in 1920 
likewise prescribed no specific exceptions but gave power to the 
competent Minister to grant them when necessary. In Finland, 
on the other hand, the only exceptions permitted are in respect of 
special circumstances and then for not more than ten days in the year. 

In many countries a maximum number of days is specified 
on which exceptions, whether in respect of foreseeable or unfore- 
seeable circumstances, may be granted. Ten days a year is a 
fairly general allowance. In Denmark exceptions may be per- 
mitted to meet local circumstances up to a maximum of 20 times 
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a year. In Spain 30 days is the limit. In France it is laid 
down that exceptions may not be granted for more than two 
weeks at a time. In Basle Town the period of exemption may 
not exceed a year. In yet other countries no limitation whatever 
is imposed. 








Exceptions to meet Unforeseeable Circumstances 





In every country prohibiting night work some exceptions to 
meet unforeseeable circumstances are permitted. In many of the 
laws these circumstances are more or less specifically described. 
Among the commonest are: accidents ; force majeure; public interest; 
war; national security; overhauling of the machinery; repairs; and 
a sudden increase in population, as, for instance, when military 
or naval units arrive in the neighbourhood. In Hungary exception 
may be allowed to prevent deterioration of raw materials or 
manufactured products. 

The exceptions granted do not always take the form of permit- 
ting unrestricted night work. Sometimes an extension of the 
working day is allowed instead. In Greece, for instance, work 
may be prolonged to the extent of two hours twelve times a year. 
In the Netherlards work may be done between 4 a.m. and 6 a.m. 
for not more than ten days per annum. The general object of 
these exceptions is obviously to give the necessary elasticity to 
the law without doing violence to its principle. 





















Exceptions to meet Foreseeable Circumstances of Temporary Duration 





Practically all the laws in force make express provision for 
coping with the increased demand arising from fétes, fairs, and 
public holidays. Sometimes special holidays such as Christmas 
and Easter are mentioned and special arrangements made. As 
with the exceptions made to provide against unforeseeable cir- 
cumstances, the form of exemption allowed does not necessarily 
take the shape of complete absence of restriction but may consist 
of permission to start at an earlier hour. In Sweden, for instance, 
a specially early start is permitted to meet the circumstances arising 
when two or more consecutive days are treated as public holidays. 

In certain countries where Sunday is generally observed as a 
day of rest, exceptions are also permitted in order to make it 
possible to cater for the week-end trade. These exceptions take 
different forms. In Ticino, for instance, bakers may work on Friday 
night. In the Netherlands work is permitted to start at 4 a.m. 
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on Saturday morning instead of 6 a.m. In Greece work may con- 
tinue until 1 a.m. on Sunday morning. In Great Britain the 
Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Labour appointed 
to consider the question in 1919 stated that “in many parts of 
the country. . . employers and operatives are in agreement as to 
the need for exemption to provide for the supply of bread for 
the week-ends...’’ and recommended that exception should be 
made for “one night per week to meet the requirements of the 
week-end trade”. In Finland, on the other hand, a rest period of 12 
hours instead of 9 hours is provided for on nights preceding Sundays 
and public holidays, work finishing at 6 p.m. instead of 9 p.m. It is 
of some interest to notice that in the Netherlands special provi- 
sions are made so that where necessary the arrangements made 
for Sunday may be changed so as to apply to the Jewish Sabbath. 
Yet another form of exception claimed, but not accorded in 
any of the laws in existence, is on account of seasonal changes in 
demand. The chief difficulty arises in pleasure resorts. Here for 
a portion of the year there is a great increase in the demand for 
bread and pastry, but this period of increased demand may not 
be of sufficiently long duration to warrant an increase in the size 
of the plant. To meet this difficulty the Departmental Committee 
of the British Ministry of Labour recommended that the prohibition 
of night work should not apply to men employed in seaside and 
watering places during the period or periods of exceptionally large 
seasonal trade. It was laid down, however, that such exemption 
should not be permitted for more than 17 weeks in any calendar year. 


Special Classes of Occupations Exempted 


In about half the countries having legislation prohibiting night 
work in bakeries, special provision is made for preparatory and 
complementary work. This provision takes varying forms. In 
Poland and the Czechoslovak Republic, for instance, such work is 
permitted without any restriction whatever on the time of work- 
ing. In Great Britain the Committee of Enquiry of the Ministry 
of Labour likewise recommended that these occupations should be 
excluded from the scope of the Act. Their reasons for so doing 
are given as follows : 


We propose also that the work of the doughmakers and firemen 
should be excluded from the prohibition. In arriving at our conclusions 
we have been anxious that the disturbance to the trade should be as 
slight as possible, consistent with the attainment of the ends we have 
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stated to be desirable. In removing the grievances of the general body 
of bakers, therefore, we did not wish to create grievances of other 
operatives. Where an early morning start is made by the tablehands 
the doughmen and firemen, where they are employed as such, will 
have to start generally from one to three hours before the tablehands’ 
hour of starting, according to the method of baking carried on in the 
establishment. We recognise their position, but we have been assured 
by the representatives of the unions that no objection is raised on the 
part of the doughmen or firemen, and no evidence has been tendered 
to the contrary. 

In many countries the law does not grant complete exemption 
to these classes of occupations, but instead permits earlier hours 
of beginning or later hours of ending work or both. Thus, to take 
some typical examples, in Italy the preparation of leaven and the 
stoking of furnaces may begin two hours earlier during the months 
of June to September on condition that the same worker is not 
employed on this task for more than six days in a fortnight. In 
Norway such work may be carried on for two hours after the usual 
time of ceasing work. In Belgium preparatory and complementary 
work may be begun two hours earlier, and be carried on one hour 
later than the usual time. In Greece furnace men and delivery 
men may begin and finish work two hours after the other opera- 
tives, and men engaged in preparing the leaven may work an ad- 
ditional thirty minutes after the regular hour of finishing. In some 
countries the form of regulation applying to this exemption is 
comparatively intricate. In the Netherlands, for instance, it is 
laid down that on Mondays one worker may be employed in 
stoking the furnaces between midnight and 6a.m.; the emptying 
and stoking of the ovens in bakeries engaged exclusively in making 
rye bread and using at least four ovens may be permitted during 
the night on condition that the same worker is not engaged in 
this work for more than six days in the course of three consecutive 
weeks ; and the preparation of dough and the lighting of furnaces 
may be permitted two hours earlier over a specified period in baker- 
ies employing at least six workers, provided always that the same 
worker is not engaged on this work for more than six days in the 
course of three consecutives weeks. In some half-dozen countries, 
including Germany, France, Austria, and Russia, no provision 
whatever is made for excluding these occupations from the general 
provisions of the Act. 


Special Classes of Bakeries Exempted 


The problem of what classes of bakeries should be exempted 
from the general prohibition is probably the most difficult one to 
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solve in the whole question of the abolition of night work in baker- 
ies. Exemption is claimed by three different types of bakeries 
on three different grounds. Bakeries in which owing to insuffi- 
ciency of apparatus both day and night work are carried on claim 
exemption on the grounds that night work is necessary to meet 
the demand, at least until such time as the plant can be increased. 
Bakeries where the master baker works by himself, or with members 
of his family,claim to be excluded from any scheme of prohibition 
on the ground that such prohibition would be an interference with 
the liberty of the individual. Bakeries working night work but 
on a three shift system maintain that since the major argument 
against night work — that the same man works night after night 
continuously — does not apply in their case, there is no reason 
for any Act prohibiting night work to be applied to them. 

The claim for exemption on the ground of insufficient plant would 
appear in some districts to be one which it is impossible to ignore. 
In Preston (Great Britain), for instance, it is stated that if night 
work had to cease at once there would be a shortage of 100,000 loaves 
per week. The more usual circumstances, however, are where 
difficulties arises because the baker uses his oven by night for 
bread and by day for pastry. Legislation to meet this claim does 
not appear to have been provided in most countries. In Austria 
the law states that for a period of two years more extensive excep- 
tions are allowed. In Denmark exceptions may be permitted for 
those establishments already in existence which have difficulties 
arising from the nature of their installation. In other countries 
it is possible that such contingencies would be covered by the gene- 
ral exceptions permitted, such, for instance, as that allowing night 
work while repairs are in progress. In Great Britain the Commit- 
tee of Enquiry which sat in 1919 regarded this difficulty as a serious 
one for which provision must be made. They point out that the 
necessary alterations would cost money and take time, and consider 
that these difficulties could be best met “ by providing that the 
abolition will become generally effective two years after the pass- 
ing of the Bill; that thereafter exemptions will be allowed only 
in cases of special difficulty where the employer can show that 
he has not had a reasonable time in which to do away with night 
work.”’ They also propose at the same time to make provision 
to cope with legal difficulties arising in the case of leasehold pre- 
mises which the lessee might wish to alter in view of the change 
from night work to day work. 

The claim made by the self-employers that they and their 
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families should be excluded from any general prohibition has been 
more generally recognised in law. The countries in which some 
special exception is made for this class of bakery are France, Nor- 
way, Poland, Denmark, the Netherlands, and the Swiss Canton of 
Ticino. In France the text originally adopted by the Chamber 
of Deputies prohibited all making of bread by night. This pro- 
vision, however, was opposed by the Senate, which considered that 
factory inspectors could not be empowered to enter the premises 
of bakers who employed no workmen. In Norway and Poland 
the law applies only to persons employed. In Denmark the mas- 
ter baker and his family are expressly excluded from the provision 
of the Act whether or not such baker employs operatives. In 
the Netherlands, the head or manager of an undertaking is allowed 
to do certain work outside the regular hours. In Ticino the one- 
man bakery may begin work two hours before the usual time of 
starting. In Great Britain the Committee of Enquiry arrived at 
a compromise on this question. They admitted that they were 
“impressed by the arguments of the large employers to the effect 
that in the baking trade a restriction placed upon the employer 
of labour in regard to his employees should apply also to the 
small master baker who employs no one in the bakehouse ; and 
the fears of the larger employers in some places that the already 
numerous one-man businesses may greatly increase, or may be put 
in a position to gain much of the large employers’ trade, may be 
justified.” They also recognised “that anything tending to 
favour the very small bakers as a class might be to the disadvan- 
tage of the general body of operatives, the evidence given on whose 
behalf has been to the effect that the working conditions in the 
factories are on the whole superior to those in other bakehouses ”’. 
They accordingly recommend that the Act apply only to men 
employed for hire, but that the responsible Minister should have 
the power to make it applicable to all engaged in bakery work 
in the event of it being shown thatsome section of the trade was 
reaping an unfair advantage by reason of this exemption. 

It is of some importance to note that in Norway, in Queensland 
(Australia), and in Uruguay self-employers and their families were 
at first exempted, but that, after some experience, it was found 
necessary to bring them within the scope of the general prohibition. 
It is also noteworthy that in some of the countries, particularly 
France and Poland, where self-employers are still excluded, there 
is a strong movement in favour of extending the provisions of the 
Act so as to include them. 
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Finally there is the question of how to deal with the bakeries 
working night work on a three-shift system. Some form of legis- 
lative recognition of their claim to be excluded from the general 
prohibition of night work is accorded in six countries, a number, 
in fact, equal to that exempting self-employers. These countries 
are Denmark, Soviet Russia, Hungary, Sweden, Greece, and Poland. 
In Denmark continuous working on a three-shift system is per- 
mitted with a number of detailed regulations. Under certain 
circumstances night work is permitted in establishments working 
on a two-shift system. In Soviet Russia bakeries on a three- 
shift system, which supply the state or the army, are allowed to 
work by night'. In Hungary likewise night work is permitted in 
bakeries working on three shifts of 8 hours, provided that the object 
of this night work is to supply bread for the use of the state. In 
Sweden, in those establishments where the manufacture of bread 
is arranged on a shift system, work may be carried on two hours, 
or under certain circumstances four hours, later than the scheduled 
hour of ceasing work. In Greece establishments engaged exclusively 
in making pastry and fancy bread and working ona three-shift system 
are permitted to continue at night under certain circumstances. 
In Poland, although the Act itself does not expressly permit of 
night work in bakeries employing the three-shift system, such 
work has nevertheless been allowed under a general clause permit- 
ting night work where special necessity exists. It is a point worth 
noting that whereas the number of countries excluding self-employers 
from the Act has decreased and would seem likely to decrease still 
further, the number of countries exempting bakeries working on 
a shift system from the general scheme of prohibition has been 
increased by the addition of Poland. Moreover, in a number of 
countries where no such exemption is made there is a strong agi- 
tation to exclude this class of bakery from the provisions of the Act. 

The views expressed on this question of whether or not baker- 
ies working on.a three-shift system should be allowed to continue 
through the night are highly controversial. On the one side it is 
pointed out that decided economies may be effected by this method. 
It has been estimated, for instance, that with non-continuous 
working 50 per cent. more fuel per sack of flour is required?. It 
is also represented that with the system of two shifts a consider- 





* This exception, however, is intended to continue only until such time as the 
three-shift bakeries can be worked on a two-shift basis. 

* In a petition made by the Hamburg Co-operative Society “‘ Produktion 
to the Hamburg Senate towards the end of 1923. 
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able amount of time is lost, as the first two or three hours are 
necessarily spent in preparing the dough and heating the ovens. 
It is, moreover, argued that from a hygienic point of view this 
class of bakery is to be preferred to other classes, and that, since 
night work is not continuous for the worker in this form of or- 
ganisation, it is not open to the main objection against night work 
in bakeries. Thus a report adopted by the Congress of Works 
Councils of the National Union of German Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tive Societies (Reichsverband Deutscher Konsumvereine) points 
out that no objection is ever made to night work in post offices 
and on railways, and that therefore no objectioncan beraised in prin- 
ciple to shift working in the bakery trade so long as the best possible 
hygienic conditions and manufacturing processes are provided. 

On the other hand certain of the trade unions directly affected 
have put up a number of objections to any special exception being 
made in favour of this class of bakery. In a memorandum to the 
International Labour Office the German Central Federation 
of Workers in Bakeries and Pastry-making Establishments 
(Zentralverband der Bécker, Konditoren und verwandten Berufs- 
genossen) argues that the intensity of work is less during the 
night ; that the raw material is not used with such care as during the 
day-time ; and that any saving which might be made in fuel would 
be counterbalanced by the increased consumption of light. It 
maintains that industries such as the chemical industry, blast 
furnaces, the railways and posts, are totally different from the 
bakery trade inasmuch as it is necessary in these industries that 
the manufacture should be carried on without interruption, or 
that the work should be continued on grounds of public interest, 
arguments that do not apply to the baking of bread by night. 
The Committee of the International Union of Federations of 
Workers in the Food and Drink Trades at its meeting in Basle 
on 22 April 1923 adopted a resolution to similar effect, pointing 
out at the same time that if bakeries working on the three-shift 
system were permitted to carry on throughout the night, this 
would inevitably give them a competitive advantage which would 
eventually lead to the re-introduction of night work in all bakeries. 


MEASURES FOR PREVENTING DISTURBANCE OF 
CoMPETITIVE RELATIONS 


One of the chief reasons why master bakers oppose the prohibi- 
tion of night work is because they anticipate that such a change 
would necessarily upset competitive relations in the trade. The 
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legislative provisions made to deal with this problem are various. 
In Denmark the law lays down that if necessary exceptions may 
be granted on account of competition. In Great Britain also the 
Committee of Enquiry of the Ministry of Labour recommended 
that exception should be made where “ the employer can show 
that the nature of his trade, other than the capacity of his plant 
or premises, makes it commercially imposible for him to carry 
on his trade without night work ”’. In certain countries an attempt 
is made to deal with the problem by obviating the ‘chief factor 
in competition among bakers, namely, the race to supply customers 
with new bread. Thus in Hungary it is laid down that the com- 
petent Minister may prohibit bread manufactured during the night 
from being taken away from the place where it is manufactured 
until after a certain hour. In the Netherlands bread made after 
8 p.m. must not be taken away from the bakery before 9 a.m., 
or sold or delivered before 10 in the morning. 

Somewhat similar provisions are to be found in the proposals 
for legislation in various countries. In Italy the Bill introduced 
in July 1920 provided that the sale of new bread should be pro- 
hibited until 10 a.m. in summer and 11 a.m. in winter. In Tasmania 
(Australia) a Select Committee appointed to consider and report 
upon the Day Baking Bill, 1920, considered the adoption of a 
provision that bread should not be sold until 12 hours after it had 
been baked. In the evidence given on this point before the 
Committee a number of objections were raised which it may be 
useful to summarise here. 

It was pointed out that if bread cannot be sold until 12 hours 
after baking, most of the bread will in fact be considerably more 
than 12 hours old at the time of sale and very much more before 
it is consumed. In warm climates and in country places with 
infrequent deliveries, this would be likely to prove a serious 
inconvenience. An argument put forward of still greater force 
was that such a regulation would reduce the consumption of bread. 
It will be remembered that it was with this precise intention that 
similar orders were intioduced during the war. Whether they 
had the desired effect certain complicating factors operating at 
the same time make it difficult to say, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that they would. It was argued that not only might 
people be expected to eat less bread, but also in some cases they 
would almost certainly make their own. The effect on industry 
of such a falling off in trade is naturally deprecated by operatives 
and master bakers alike. Another objection put forward against 
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the prohibition of sale uatil 12 hours after baking was that 
the ridiculous position would sometimes arise of a shop being full 
of bread, with customers clamorous to buy it, but unable to sell 
because the requisite period of time had not yet elapsed. Another 
minor objection to the 12-hour order is that bread decreases in 
weight during the first 12 hours after baking and that this might 
give rise to an increase in the price of bread. 

One of the arguments advanced before the Committee in favour 
of the prohibition of the sale of bread until 12 hours after baking, 
was that without some such measure an increase in the competitive 
carting of bread would result. It was maintained that under a 
system of day baking bread carters could not start on their rounds 
until comparatively late and would tend to lose some of their 
customers to neighbouring shops. A natural consequence of 
this would be that the bakeries carrying on a certain trade would 
engage further carters in an effort to keep these customers. Such 
a course, it was expected, would entaii higher costs, with a pos- 
sible reaction on the price of bread. A provision forbidding the 
sale of bread until twelve hours after baking would effectively 
prevent this. 

The Central Union of German Consumers’ Co-operative So- 
cieties (Zentralverband Deutscher Konsumvereine) in a memorandum 
addressed to the International Labour Office presents another 
argument in favour of regulating the sale of bread, namely that, 
without some such regulation, small bakers are able to evade the 
law on night working and so put up an unfair competition which 
the larger bakeries find it difficult to meet. To prevent this they 
advocate “the prohibition of the sale of newly baked articles 
before 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning, for whilst the manufacture 
of bakery products is difficult to control, the sale of such products 
can be easily regulated. A still better plan would be to prohibit 
the sale not only of newly baked articles, but of all bakery products 
before 8 or 9 in the morning, as this would render it impossible 
to evade the law.” 

In considering the technical aspect of this question of com- 
petition it is necessary to bearin mind that the manner and degree 
in which competitive relations will be affected varies from country 
to country, sometimes from district to district. In many countries, 
for instance, it would seem that the chief demand for bread is 
in the morning. In districts of England, on the other hand, it 
is reported that something like 50 per cent. of the trade is done 
between 4 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon. Another example of 
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how local circumstances may change the effect of any measure 
of prohibition of night work is afforded by the smaller bakeries. 
In Great Britain the Committee of Enquiry pointed out that 
the baker who employs one or two workpeople would be likely 
to benefit at the expense of other classes of bakers. Such a man, 
they stated, could himself prepare the dough and ovens so as to 
have them ready for the operatives when they came in the morning, 
say at 6 o'clock, and could have his bread on the counter for sale 
at 8.30 or 9 o’clock, and be in a position to deliver it to his customers 
any time after 9 o’clock. In some other countries, however, it 
would seem that the same class of baker would be adversely 
affected. Such bakers manage to eke out their scanty capital and 
general lack of technical facilities by continuing to work during 
the night. If they could not carry on this night work it is stated 
they would in all probability be driven out of business, particularly 
where they have to compete with bakeries using machinery which 
enables them to turn out the requisite quantity of bread during 
the daytime. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of drafting a measure for the prohibition of night 
work in bakeries has three main divisions : how the terms ‘bakery’ 
and ‘night work’ are to be defined ; what exceptions are to be 
permitted ; and what measures, if any, must be taken to prevent 
undue disturbance of competitive relations. 

In defining a ‘bakery’ the specific points to be considered 
are whether bakeries attached to other establishments, such as 
restaurants, are to be included; whether the manufacture of 
biscuits comes within the scope of the prohibition ; and whether 
the establishments covered should be limited to those manufac- 
turing for sale. 

The definition of night work in the various countries shows 
a general average of a 7 to 8 hour night, a 9 p.m. finish, and a 
start at 4, 5, or 6 o’clock in the morning. The question of whether 
an earlier start should be made during the summer months than 
during the winter months comes up for decision at this point. 

The question of what exceptions should be permitted falls 
under a number of heads. It is generally recognised that some 
provisions must be made to meet unforeseeable circumstances, 
as also foreseeable contingencies such as the increased demand on 
the day immediately preceding a public holiday. It is necessary 
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to decide whether these contiagencies should be specifically de- 
signated, and if so, how ; what form the exceptions should take ; 
and the maximum number of times per year they should be permit- 
ted, supposing that such limitation is considered necessary. The 
problems of how to cope with the week-end trade and seasonal 
increases in demand are closely allied to the foregoing. They 
differ, however, inasmuch as they are not so universal. Never- 
theless, in some countries it would seem that they are of very real 
importance, and require to be given serious consideration. 

The exclusion of certain classes of occupations, particularly 
doughmakers and firemen, from the general terms of the prohibition 
is another point which would seem to have more importance in 
some countries than in others. Where some form of exemption 
is held to be necessary, its precise shape needs to be determined. 
Existing legislation on this matter varies from complete exemption 
to permission to work an additional hour or two hours. 

The determination of what classes of bakeries, if any, shall 
be permitted to work by night is particularly difficult. Where 
much alteration of plant is rendered necessary to adapt bakeries 
to the change from night work to day work, it may be requisite 
to permit some special exceptions during the transitional period. 
The question of the exclusion of bakeries employing no operatives 
or of the exemption of master bakers from the general prohibition, 
like the question of the exclusion of bakeries working on a three- 
shift system, is too complex to be summarised. Some half-dozen 
cases of each type of exemption are to be found among the 20 coun- 
tries with laws prohibiting night work in bakeries. As far as may 
be judged, the drift would seem to be away from the exclusion 
of the self-employer and towards the exclusion of the bakery 
working on a three-shift system. 

The question of competition, the last point of all to be considered, 
is tied up with much of the controversy over exceptions. The 
question of the inclusion or exclusion of particular classes of 
bakeries derives its chief importance from the fact that it may 
have a repercussion on competitive conditions. Of the various 
measures specially designed to meet this difficulty, the most impor- 
tant is that of prohibiting the sale of newly baked bread until 
after a certain hour, or until acertain number of hours after baking, 
but, owing to the very different circumstances obtaining in different 
countries and different districts, it is difficult to know without 
special knowledge of local conditions exactly what the effect of 
any particular measure may be. 
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Application Rest period 
Country Legislation in force! Total B. 
Establishments Occupations length and = 

Austria Act of 3 April 1919] Establishments in| All persons engaged|8 hours {9 p. m. 
on the regulation of}which bread or other|in such manufacture 5 a. m. 
work in establish-jbakery and pastry- The Gov. 
ments producing ba-|products are manu- ernment 
kery products (Staats-|factured either for may rear- 
gesetzblatt, Issue 71,|sale or for consump- range 
No. 217 ; L. S., 1919,/tion on the premises times 
Aus. 6) the cess 

tion of wor 

Belgium Act of 14 June} Bakeries All persons engaged|7 hours [9 p.m. 
1921 providing for in such manufacture 4 a.m. 
the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week (Revue 
du Travail, 1921, 

p. 679 ; L.S., 1921, 
Bel. 1); Royal De- 
cree of 10 Aug. 1923 
relating to the dura- 
tion of work in bake- 
ries (Rev. du Travail, 
Aug 1923, p. 1749) 

Czecho- Act of 19 Dec.| The prohibition of} All persons work-|7 hours [|10 p.m 

slovakia 1918 on the 8-hour|night work applies tojing in the establish- 5 a.m. 
day (Sbirkazakomi ajall industrial estab- |ments mentioned 
narizeni, 1918, lishments. 

No. 91; L.S., 1919, 
Cz. 1, 2, 3) 

Denmark Act of 9 June 1920} All bread factories,| Persons engagedinj8 hours [8 p.m. 
on work in baking/bakeries, pastry-jsuch manufacture, 4 a.m. 
and pastrymaking |cooks, and confec-jother than the_mas- 
establishments (Lov-jtioners, whether}in-jter baker, his wife, 
samling, 1920, No.jdependent or ‘at-jand children of less 
230, p. 197 ; L.S.,/tached to cafés orjthan 18 years of age 
1920, Den. 3) restaurants 

Finland Act of 4 June 1908} Bakeries where Persons engaged in/9 hours ;/9 p.m.; 00} 
on work in bakeries|bread is made for/the establishments [nights pre-|Saturday_ 
(Férfattnings sam-|sale; bakeries and|mentioned ceding and the 
ling, 1908, No. 33 ;|pastrycooks in ho- Sundays j|days pre- 
B.B., Vol. III, p.jtels, inns, or con- and public omg beg 
220) . |fectioners holidays, |blic _holi- 

12 hours {days 6p.m. 
6 a. m. 

France Act of 28 March} All establishments} Workers employed) 6 hours 10 p.m. f 
1919 for the suppres-jwhich, directly orjin the manufacture 4 am, 
sion of night worklindirectly, are con-jof bread and pastry 
in bakeries (Code dujnected with the man- ; | 
travail et de la pré-\ufacture of bread } 
voyance sociale, Bk.|and pastry 
II, pt. I, ch. I1J;L.S., 

1919, Fr. 2) 









—a So 


Son" Sea So 








1 Abbreviations used in the sonrces: B.B. = Bulletin of the International Labour Office. (Basle) ; L.S. = Legislative 
of the International Labour Office. 
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Exceptions 
—_—— Country 
Permanent Temporary 
None Exceptions may be permitted : Austria 

(a) In case of any unforeseen inter- 

j ruption of work to a maximum of 10 days 

. per year ; 
(b) In respect of general holidays ; 
(c) In certain districts. 
More extensive exceptions are per- 

mitted during a period of two years. 

Preparatory work, in particular the} Work may be done outside of regular) Belgium 
lighting and tending of the furnaces,/hours : 
preparing the leaven and dough kneading} (a) In case of accident or expected 
may begin two hours earlier. Additionaljaccident ; 
work, in particular the emptying of the} (6) In case of force majeure or unfore- 
last oven, may finish one hour later. |seen emergency, or in case of necessary 

urgent work in respect of machines or 
material ; 

(c) In case of war or when the national 
security is endangered. 

The following exceptions apply to bak-| Work outside the regular hours may be| Czecho- 
eries : the lighting of furnaces, the cleaning|permitted for a limited period : slovakia 
of the working places, and, in bakeries} (a) In case of force majeure or accident ; 
manufacturing black bread, the prepar-| (b) Whenan increase of workis required 
ation of leaven, may be done outside of|for reasons of public service ; 
the regular hours. (c) For other important reasons. 

Urgent repairs may be done outside the 
regular hours without special permission. 

(a) In establishments manufacturing} Exceptions may be permitted : Denmark 
bread on a continuous process system! (a) In view of local circumstances up 
in 8-hour shifts, persons engaged mayjto a maximum of 20 times a year; 
work by night one week in three for the} (5) In case of accidents and exception- 
manufacture of rye bread. Where a day|al circumstances ; 
shift is employed in the manufacture of| (c) In establishments already in exist- 
tye bread of a superior quality or ofjence by reason of structural difficulties ; 

French bread, persons engaged may work} (d) To meet competition. 
by night one week in two for the manu- 
facture of rye bread ; 

(5) Repairs and necessary adjust- 
ments carried out by persons employed 
for that purpose are permitted outside 
regular hours. 

None Exceptions may be permitted in par-| Finland 
ticular circumstances for a maximum of 
10 days per year. 

None In extraordinary circumstances, ex-| France 





ceptions may be permitted for a period 
not exceeding 2 weeks together : 

(a) Incase of fairs and public holidays ; 
(b) In case of a temporary increase 
of population ; 

(c) If public requirements make such 





exceptions absolutely necessary. 
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Legisiation in force! 


Application 








Establishments | 


Occupations 








Greece 


Act of 23 Nov. 
1918 respecting wor- 
king hours in baking 
and _ confectionery 
establishments 
(Reichsgesetzblatt, p.\d 
1329 ;B.B., vol. XITI,|t 


Pp. 5) 


Royal Ordinance 


modified by Royal 
Ordinance of 24 Dec. 
1914- 


tike kai 
nomothesia, 
1920, p. 142; B.B., 
Vol. VIII, p. 304, 
Vol. XI, p. 14) 


Act of 24 March 
29 March 


vénytar, 
1923, 


1923; L.S., 
Hung. 1) 


Act of 22 March 
1908 prohibiting 
night work in the 





bread and confection- 





of 14-27 Sept. 1912\their dependencies 


6 Jan. 1915}those covered by 
(complete text pub-jthe special provision 
lished in the Erga-|for 
koinonikelestablishments 
Athens,|biscuit factories 


1923 (Orszagos Tor-|lishments manufac- 


lishments manufac- 
turing bread or pas- 
try 


Bakeries, pastry- 
cooks, and all indus- 
trial undertakings 
manufacturing bread 
= pastry, inclu- 

vom | those manufac- 

ng rusks, _bis- 
cuits, crackers, honey 
cakes, gingerbread, 
waffles, or unleaven- 
ed bread 


All bakeries with 


and annexes 


the exception of 


pastry- _ 


Industrial estab- 
turing bread and 
other bakery and 
confectionery pro- 
ducts 


Industrial estab- 





gaged in the establish- 
with|ments mentioned 


ing in the establish- 
ments mentioned 


All persons en- 
gaged i in such manu- 
acture 


All persons en- 


All persons work- 


ing in the establish-|i 


ments mentioned 


All persons work- 





7 hours; 
Saturdays 
6 hours 





thorities 
may grant 
permis- 
sion for the 
eight-hour 
cessation 
of work to 


pakel be by 


one hee 


9 p.m. 

4 a.m. 

During 
the night 
Friday- 
Saturday, 
work is | 
authorised 
until 1 a. 
m. Satur- 
day mor- 
ning. In 
this case, 
work may 
not be 
recom- 
mencedon 
Saturday 
until 7a.m. 
and must 
finish at 6 


p.m. 


9 p.m. 

4 a.m.; 
in Buda- 
pest, 5 a. 
m. 


9 p.m. ; 
Saturdays 
11 p. m. 

4a. m. 


onan 








1 Abbreviations used in the sources ; B. B. = Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle) ; L. 8. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office 
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Exceptions 

= Country 
ining Permanent | Temporary 
end 

None Exceptions may be permitted : Germany 
Dal (2) In case of accident or where the 

au- public service requires ; 
ities ” For the overhauling of the plant ; 
¢) To make repairs ; 


(d) In case of fairs and public holidays. 





























(a) Workers engaged in preparing the} (a) The provisions of the Ordinance} Greece 
aven may be permitted to work anjare not applicable during the 5 days 
ndditional half-hour; preceding stmas and Easter and during 
(6) Furnacemen and deliverymen may|the 4 days preceding New Year’s Day ; 
be permitted to begin and end their wor (b) Exceptions may be permitted on . 
bD hours after the other workers ; certain days to a maximum of 10 days . 
(c) Bakeries engaged exclusively in|per year ; 
manufacturing fancy bread and pastry,| (c) Work may be prolonged to the extent 


1a hich for this purpose use special steam|of 2 hours twelve times a year ; 
atur-| Mpvens, may be permitted to work during} (d) In exceptional cases, night work 4 
mor- he night on condition that they employ|may be authorised on condition that the 
In hree shifts working a maximum of/staff employed is other than that working y 
case,| ap hours and so arrange the shifts thatthe/during the day. 
may | persons —— on the night shift one 

eek shall be employed on the day shift 


e following week ; 
(dq) Factories engaged exclusively in 


he manufacture of biscuits may be 
a.m.| @pe™mitted to work during the night. 
nust 





(a) The preparation of the leaven may > ¥ work may be authorised : Hungary 
e commenced one hour earlier on the} (a) If it is absolutely necessary for the 

ondition that not more than one worker|public service or by reason of excep- ‘ 
¢ so engaged per 10 workers (or any less|tionally urgent circumstances ; a 
umber) employed in the establishment ;| (+) To avert a danger menacing the 
(5) The lighting and _ tending of|continuance of production or to remedy 
rnaces may be done outside the regular} the consequences of force — entailing i 
ours by persons other than the bakery|an interruption of production ; ; 
peratives ; (c) If absolutely necessary to preserve 
(c) Night work may be authorised in|raw materials or wholly or partly manu- 
lablishments organised on a 3-shift|factured products liable to rapid de- 
stem of 8 hours if these establishments | terioration ; 

¢ furnishing bread for the state and if} (d) In exceptional circumstances, par- 
he night work is performed to this end,|ticularly in the event of a temporary 
d subject to ‘certain other conditions.|increase in population ; 

Complementary Measure : In case of ex-| Complementary Measure : Bakers’ wares 
ption under (c), the competent Minister|made at night under the section granting 
ay forbid the removal of bread made|exceptions (6) and (c) may not be f 
uring the night from the place of manu-|removed from the place of production : 
cture before a certain hour. before 7 a.m. 


































The preparation of leaven and the| Night work may be permitted : Italy 
oking of ovens may be permitted to} (a) On the occasion of fairs and public 
sin 2 hours earlier during the months|holidays and temporary influx of popu- 
ne-September on condition that the/lation ; 
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Application Rest period 


Country Legislation in torce* Total 
Establishments Occupations length and 














Italy(cont.) jery industry (Bolle- 
v6 ) tino dell’ Ufficio del 
Lavore, Vol. IX, 

pp. 564-565; B.B., 
Vol. III, p. 192) 


Netherlands} Act of 1 Nov. 1919) Plants manufac- | Persons engagedin| 10 hours; 
on labour, modified|turing bread on be-|bakery work Friday 

by the Acts of j|half of any under- nights, 8 
15 Oct. 1921 andijtaking hours 

20 May 1922 (Text 
of Decree of 21 July 
1922, Staatsblad,1922 
No. 457 ; L. S., 1922, 
Neth. 1) 


New South} Act of 23 Dec.1919| Undertakings ma-| All bakers and | 10 hours 

Wales modifying several |king bread and pas-|bakers’ employees 
other Acts, including|try 
that of 1901 (Statutes 
of New South Wales, 
No. 49) 


Act of 24 April] Bakeries, inclu- Workers engaged| 12 hours 
1906, limiting the/ding those attached/in the establishments 
duration of work in|to hotels, restau- |mentioned 
bakeries (Norsk Lov-jrants, and _pastry- 
tidende, 1906, No. 14;)cooks 
B. B., Vol. II, p. 100) 
Provisional Act of 
4 June 1918 on the 
duration of work in 
bakeries (Norsk Lov- 
tidende, 1918, p. 360) 























' Abbreviations used in the sources ; B. B. = Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle) ; L. 8. = Ie 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Exceptions 





Permanent 


| Temporary 


Country 





same worker is not employed on this 
work for more than 6 days in the fortnight. 


(2) In bakeries employing at least six: 
workers, work may be authorised to begin 
one hour earlier ; 

(b) On Mondays, one person may be 
employed to stoke furnaces between 
midnight and 6 a.m. ; 

(c) The head or manager of an under- 
taking may be permitted to uncover rye 
loaves in the ovens and take them out 
of the ovens outside the legal hours ; 

(qd) In certain communes or — of 
communes, work may be permitted to 
start at 5 a.m. ; 

(e) The permission to work on Satur- 
day between 4 a.m. and 6 a.m. may be 
transferred to any other working day 
after due notice ; 

({f) In bakeries where the head or 
manager is a Jew or under Rabbinical 
supervision, special arrangements may be 
made substituting the Sabbath for the 
Sunday ; 

(9) The emptying and stoking of ovens 
in bakeries engaged exclusively in making 
rye bread and using at least 4 ovens may 
be permitted during the night on condition 
that the same worker is not employed 
on this work for more than 6 days in 
3 consecutive weeks. 


Complementar 
of the previous 


granted. 


No exceptions provided for in the Act. 


The preparation of leaven and the 

lighting of furnaces may be permitted in 

certain undertakings between 6 p.m. and 
p.m, 


Measure : Dough or bread baked or warmed up after 8 p.m. 
ay shall not be removed from the building in which the bakery is 
situated or its annexes before 9 a.m. nor shall such dough or such bread be sold 
or delivered before 10 a.m. Under special circumstances special exceptions are 


(6) For other urgent reasons affecting 
the public interest. 


(a) Work may be done between 4 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. during a maximum period of 
10 days sy year ; 

(b) The preparation of dough and of 
ovens may be permitted for a specified 
period 2 hours earlier in bakeries employing 
at least 6 workers on condition that the 
same worker is not employed on this work 
for more than 6 days in 3 consecutive 
weeks ; 

(c) The head or manager of a bakery 
not employing any Be mony may be permit- 
ted to engage in baking during the night ; 

(d) Night work may be permitted to 
meet the needs of the army ; 

(e) Night work may be permitted in 
the event of an accumulation of work or 
under special circumstances. 





Work outside legal hours may be per- 
mitted : 

(a) In special circumstances involving 
an unexpected increase in work ; 

(b) e night Wednesday-Thursday 
preceding Good Friday and the night before 
Christmas Eve. 








Italy (cont.) 


Netherlands 


New South 
Wales 
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Country 


Legislation in force 


Appl.cation 


Rest 


period 





Establishments | 


Oce~ pations 


Total 
length 


Beginning 
and end 





Poland 


Soviet 
Russia 





Act of 18 Dec.1919 


labour in industry 
and commerce (Dzi- 
ennik Ustaw, 1920, 
No. 2, Art. 7; L. 
1920, Pol. 1) (In 
Polish territory for- 
a part of Prus- 
sia, the German regu- 
lations are in force) ; 


of Labour and of 
Social Assistance of 
10 Dec. 1921 on the 
execution of prepara- 
tory work in bake- 
ries during the night, 
on Sundays, and on 
holidays (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1921, No.104, 
Art. 759) 


Order of the Central 
All-Russian Trade 
Union Council of 
29 Nov. 1921 on 
night work in the 
bakery trade (Troud, 
1921, No. 246, 23 
Dec.) ; Order of the 
Labour Commissa- 
riat of 24 Aug. 1922 
on night work in 
bakeries (Jsvestia 
Narodnogo Kommis- 
sarista Trouda, 1922, 
Nos. 5-14); Order of 
the Labour Commis- 
sariat of 10 March 
1924 on the con- 
struction and man- 
agement of bakeries 
(Ibid., 1924, No. 12) 


Royal Decree of 
3 April 1919 ( Gaceta, 
4 April 1919; B. B., 
Vol. XIV, p. 69) 
Order of the Minister 
of the Interior of 
10 June 1919 on the 
application of the 
Royal Decree of 
3 April 1919 ( Gaceta, 
11 June 1919) 








on the duration ofjnight work 
to all industri: 
commercial establish- 
ments ; 
S.,|of an administrative 
decision authorised 
by the law, bakeries 
working on a 3-shift 
system are exempted 
from the prohibition 
Order of the Ministerjof night work. 


manufacturin, 
try and brea 


houses, and establish- 
ments engaged in the 
;imaking o 
also baking of bread 
in restaurants, hotels 
and inns and the 
making of confec- 
tionery, cakes, pas- 
tries, etc. 


The prohibition of 
applies 


by virtue 


All establishments 
pas- 


Bakeries, bake- 


bread ; 





on work 
establishments men- 
tioned 


in 
ments mentioned 


Workers employed 


under contract 


All persons engaged 
in the 


er 
the 


sengemne 


8 hours ; 
in estab- 
lishments 


shift sys- 
tem, 
hours 


6 hours 





9 p.m. 
5 am, 
In estab 
lishments 


|working 


on a 
shift sy 
tem, if 
p.m. and 
a.m. 


The 6 
hour petri- 
od of rest 
must fall 
between ¢ 
p.m. and 
a.m.(Hours 
must be 
uniform 
for each 
locality 
and typ 
ot bread. 











2 Abbreviations used in the sources : B. B. = Builetin of the International Labour Office (Basle) ; L.S. 
of the International Labour Office. 
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IN BAKERIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES (Cont.) 





—_ 


Exceptions 





Permanent 


| Temporary 


Country 





The following exceptions apply to bake- 
ries : 

(a) The 
aN d 
types of work which must be carried out 
by reason of their utility to the community 
and to satisfy the daily needs of the 
population. As an application of this 
provision exceptions are generally allowed 
in bakeries working on a 3-shift system 
so long as they conform to hygienic 
regulations. 


tie of leaven is 
& 


the night ; 











Night work is La for those} 


Po following exceptions apply to bak- 


es : 
(a) Night work may be carried on in 
case of accidents or impending accidents ; 
(6) Night work may be authorised in 
case of — needs duly substantiated ; 
(c) ght work may be authorised in 
case of national necessity. 


In bakeries supplying state under- 
ae and the army or where the 
quantity of bread which must be furnished 
necessitates work in 3 shifts such work 
may be authorised until such time as 
modifications are made permitting the 
necessary work to be done by two day- 
shifts. 

This authorisation may not be given to 
establishments which are opened after the 
publication of the order. 


Exceptions may ,be permitted : 

(a) For a maximum of 30 days per 
ear and for 6 consecutive days at most, 
in the event of public holidays, fairs, etc. ; 
(5) In case of accidents ; 

(c) In the general interest, or where 
public necessity arises, or in case_of pro- 
viding for. armed forces. 











Poland 
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LEGISLATION PROHIBITING NIGHT WORK 





Country 


Legislation in force * 


Application 








Establishments | 


Occupations 





Sweden 


Switzerland 
Basle 
Town 


Ticino 





Act of 22 June 
1923 respecting cer- 
tain reductions in 
working hours in the 
bakery and confectio- 
nery trades (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 
1923, No. 289 ; L. S., 
1923, Swe. 2) 


Act of 11 Jan. 1923 
on public holidays; 
Executive Order of 
10 March 1923 


Legisiative Decree 
of 19 June 1908 res- 
pecting work in bake- 
houses and _pas- 
trycooks’ businesses 
(B. B., Vol. IV. p..54); 

Legislative Decree 
of 29 Dec. 1922 to 
regulate work in 
bakeries and confec- 
tioners’ establish- 
ments (L. S., 1922, 
Switz. 4) 


Act of 91 March 
1918 (Legislacion 
Obrera del Uruguay, 
Year 1, No. 1, p. 125) 
Act of 15 Oct. 1920 
(Legislacion Obusera 
del Uruguay, Year 1, 
No. 1, p. 126) 


Establishments 
where baking and 
pastry products are 
manufactured for 
sale, with the excep- 
tion of establish- 
ments where only 
the wife of the owner 
and children living 
“4 home are employ- 
e 


Bread bakeries and 
pastry-cooks 


Bakeries and 


pastrycooks 


Bakeriesand estab- 
lishments making- 
pastes, vermicelli, 
confectionery and 
similar products 








All persons en- 
azed in the manu- 
acture of bakery and 
pastry products in 
the establishments 
mentioned 


All persons engaged 
in such manufacture. 


All persons work- 
ing in the establish- 
ments mentioned 
except where a spe- 
cial provision is made 
for bakeries owned 
and worked by one 
single person 


All persons work- 
ing in the establish- 
ments mentioned 


7 hours 
during the 
6 winter 
months, 6 
hours du- 
ring the 6 
summer 
months 








9 p.m.; 
Saturdays 
8 p.m. in 

bread 








a 





1 Abbreviations used in the sources ; B. B. = Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle) ; L. 8. = Legislatio 
Serica of ihe International Labour Office. 
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Exceptions 





Permanent 


Temporary 





(a) Thelightiny of furnaces and the preparation 








= | 


f —— may be done between 4 a.m. and 6. am. ; 
(b) The lighting of fires may be done during the 
ght by persons other than the operative bakers 
and pastry makers ; 

(c) Previous to two or more consecutive public 
holidays the lighting of furnaces and the prepara- 
tion of dough may be donebetween 2 a.m. and 4 a.m. 
and other work may be done between 3a.m. and 6a.m; 

(d) In cases where the manufacture of household 
bread (spispréd) or rusks (kndckebréd) is organised 
on ashift system, work may be done between 8 p.m. 
and 10 p. m., and where the drying of the bread 
made requires, between 10 p. m. and midnight. 


None 


Bakeries owned and worked by one single person 
may begin work 2 hours before the normal time. 


None 


(a) In individual cases, by reason of 
_—— circumstances, exceptions may be 


ow 

(b) In case of accident or other 
unforeseen circumstances, work may be 
done without preliminary authorisation for 
one day at the most. 


Exceptions may be permitted to bread 
bakeries and pastry-cooks but only for at- 
most 1 year: 
(a) In case of exceptional ‘increase of 
work : 
(b) In case of urgent ‘repairs or other 
urgent work ; 
c) In particular establishments for spe- 
al reasons. 

Exceptions may be permitted : 

(a) On the occasion of public holidays, 
fairs, and temporary increases of popu- 
lation, to a maximum of 2 hours per 


ay; 

(b) On Saturdays and the days before 
public holidays, to permit {of rest over 
the holiday ; 

(c) One day per week preceding a market 
or day on which work is normally heavier, 
to a maximum of 2 hours ; 


(d) 


In case of urgent need. 


Exceptions may be granted in individual 
cases. 











Sweden 


Switzerland 
Basle 
Town 


Ticino 


Uruguay 


Se 
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Alien Workers under Workmen’s 
Compensation Legislation in the British Empire 


The question of ‘‘ equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents’ is one 
of the items on the agenda of the Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference to be held in June 1924. 

The following account of the position in the British Empire has 
been prepared in order to give a concrete example of the practical 
problems raised by the question. The Empire contains countries both 
of emigration and of immigration, with a constant flow of workers, 
both British subjects and aliens, from one to the other, so that the 
question of compensation can here be studied in all its aspects. In 
spite of the fact that the system of law in force throughout the Empire 
is in the main the same, it will be found that in the laws on the subject 
under discussion in different parts of the Empire there are remarkable 
differences both in principle and in detail. The importance of the 
subject was recognised by the Imperial Economic Conference of 1923, 
which passed a series of resolutions recommending greater uniformity 
of treatment within the Empire and an extension of the principle of 
reciprocity. The need for agreement among the various parts of the 
Empire is an indication of the greater need for agreement among 
the nations of the world, where still wider differences are to be found 
in the laws and still more serious difficulties confront the alien. 
immigrant. 


HE question of equality of treatment of national and foreign 
workers was examined and discussed, in a general way, by 
the International Emigration Commission which met at Geneva 
in August 1921, and the following resolution was adopted on that 
occasion by 12 votes to 1 : 


It is desirable that, in default of legislative measures already exist- 
ing in the various countries, the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation should take steps to bring about as far as possible by means 
of international Conventions equality of treatment between immigrant 
workers and their dependants and their own nationals, particularly 
in respect both of labour and social insurance legislation, and of relief, 
and of the right of association for trade union purposes. . . . 


It was as a result of that resolution that the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided to include the question. 
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now under consideration on the Agenda of the 1924 Session of 
the Conference. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the present situation 
in the British Empire ; this involves a brief study of the common law, 
of Employers’ Liability Acts, and of Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. The first points to consider are : what are the main features 
of the law, and to whom does the law apply ? It is important 
to know the classes of workers covered by the law, the nature of 
the work to which it applies, the compensation payable in differ- 
ent contingencies, etc. 

When we proceed further to an examination of the situation 
as it affects aliens residing in different parts of the Empire, we are 
confronted by a number of difficulties. Except in the Canadian 
laws, there are very few specific references to aliens in any of the 
Acts with which we are dealing. This, however, does not prove 
that there are no special provisions which more particularly affect 
aliens. We find, for instance, that workmen who leave the country, 
State, or province where they are receiving compensation may 
lose their right to compensation or may have their compensation 
reduced, and they are in any case subjected to a special procedure, 
in order that the facts concerning the injured man may be verified. 
Non-resident dependants, like non-resident workmen, may lose their 
right to compensation, or may receive less than they would receive 
if they were resident in the place where the compensation is paid. 

Another point of importance is this. As a rule, no compensa- 
tion is paid for accidents happening outside the jurisdiction of 
the country, etc., concerned, except in the case of seamen; an 
exception to this general rule is provided in Canada, most of the 
Canadian Provinces making provision for accidents outside the 
Province. 

The points mentioned above do not necessarily apply only to 
aliens ; they also apply as a rule to British subjects from other 
parts of the Empire, and even from other parts of the same Domin- 
ion. Butin so far as aliens are employed within the British Empire 
these are the provisions which will mainly affect them, apart, of 
course, from the general questions, such as the amount of compen- 
sation, etc. 


OUTLINE OF ExIsTInG LEGISLATION 


Compensation may be claimed under common law, or under 
Employers’ Liability Acts, or under Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
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Common Law 


Originally, the only remedy open to a workman for injury due 
to an accident during employment was an action at common law. 
He had, however, to meet certain well-defined defences on the 
part of the employer : (a) volenti non fit injuria, by which it may 
be held that the workman has agreed expressly or by implication 
to accept the risk he is running ; (6) contributory negligence, that 
is to say, a want of ordinary care on the part of the workman con- 
stituting the proximate cause of the accident ; (c) common employ- 
ment, which excludes liability when the injury is caused to the 
workman by reason of the negligence of a fellow workman employed 
by the same master for the purpose of the same business. If the 
workman died his dependants had no remedy, but in 1846 Lord 
Campbell’s Act (the Fatal Accidents Act) was passed, providing 
that action could be taken in such circumstances. 

That was the situation in Great Britain, and similar provisions 
applied in all parts of the Empire where English common law was 
recognised. It should, however, be borne in mind that in the 
different British colonies, protectorates, etc., almost every system 
of law exists. 

Reference may be made to the case of accidents occurring 
outside the country in which the employer’s principal place of 
business is situated. In English common law, an action of tort, 
except in the case of injuries to land, will lie in England 
although the cause of action has arisen abroad, provided that the 
person of the defendant is within the jurisdiction of the English 
courts. Two conditions must be fulfilled : (a) the act must have 
been unlawful in the place where it was done; (5) it must be 
of a kind which would have been actionable as a tort had it 
been done in England?. 


Employers’ Inability Acts 


A modification was introduced into the common law in Great 
Britain by the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, which is still in 
force, and which imposes on the master liability for injuries caused 
by defects in works, plant, or machinery, due to, or undiscovered 
because of, the master’s negligence, or the negligence of some 





1 Sir John Satmonp : Law of Torts. 
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person whose duty it is to see that these things are in proper order, 
and for injuries caused by negligent superintendence or by the 
act or omission of a fellow servant in obedience to rules or regu- 
lations or of one having charge of any signal, points, a locomotive 
engine, or a train upon a railway. It applies to persons engaged 
in manual labour, but specifically excludes “ domestic or menial 
servants and seamen ’’. The effect of this Act is to deprive the 
employer in the circumstances mentioned of the defence of com- 
mon employment, but not of the other two defences referred to 
above. Damages are granted in a lump sum which must not 
exceed three years’ earnings. 

A similar measure to the above is embodied in the Acts of five 
Canadian Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, and British Columbia), applicable only to workmen not 
covered by workmen’s compensation (described below), but ex- 
cluding farm workers and domestic servants. The defence of volenti 
non fit injuria is, however, abrogated as well as that of common 
employment. In two Australian States (Western Australia and 
South Australia) Acts similar to that in Great Britain are in force, 
except that in South Australia the Act applies to seamen injured 
in a South Australian port as well as to the classes of workers 
covered by the British Act. In New South Wales and Queensiand 
the Employers’ Liability Acts have been repealed. In Tasmania, 
uader the Mines and Works Regulation Act, 1915, if any person 
employed in mines, or works in which operations are carried on 
for the treatment of mine products, is injured or killed owing to 
the negligence of the owner or his representatives, damages may 
be recovered. Regard must be had to the extent to which the 
worker himself was negligent. In New Zealand a clause of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provides for the abrogation of the 
rule of common employment in every case in which the relation 
of employer and servant exists. Acts on similar lines to the British 
Act are also in force in Barbados, British Guiana, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago and St. Vincent, and in these colonies no 
other legislation exists on this question. 

In most cases where Workmen’s Compensation Acts are in 
force workmen have the choice of proceeding either under those 
Acts or under common law or the Employers’ Liability Acts. 
With regard to Canada, however, this is the case only in Saskat- 
chewan and the Yukon Territory. The Quebec Act states speci- 
fically that the common law remedy is available for persons not 
subject to the Act. In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
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Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Ontario, persons covered by Part I 
of the Acts (embodying the principle of workmen’s compensation) 
may not take action under common law. 

Where there is a choice between proceeding under Employers’ 
Liability Acts and proceeding under Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, the number of actions taken under the former Acts steadily 
diminishes. The number of such actions in the United Kingdom 
in 1922, for example, was only 35. 


Workmen's Compensation Acts 


In 1897 the first Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 
Great Britain. It introduced an entirely new principle into the 
legal relationship between employer and workman in the occupa- 
tions covered, by imposing a liability upon the employer to pay 
compensation to a workman, or his dependants, quite independently 
of the question whether or not there had been negligence on the 
part of the master or of anyone employed by him. This prin- 
ciple has, since that date, been introduced in all the self-governing 
Dominions of the Empire, in India, and in Southern Rhodesia. 

It should be noted, however, that in Australia each State, and 
in Canada each Province, has a separate Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. All the Australian States have Acts, and in addition there 
are two Commonwealth Acts, applicable to employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and to seamen respectively. In Canada, all the 
Provinces except Prince Edward Island have Acts. 

Two main systems of workmen’s compensation are in operation 
in the British Empire. One, to which the laws of Great 
Britain, two Canadian Provinces, Australia (except Queensland), 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, and Southern Rhodesia conform, 
provides for compensation to be claimed by an injured workman 
or his dependants from the particular employer concerned, and it 
is this employer who is responsible for the payment of compensa- 
tion to the workman. The claim may be enforced, if necessary, 
through the County Court (Great Britain), or a corresponding court 
in other parts of the Empire. The other system, which exists in 
six Canadian Provinces and in Queensland, provides for compul- 
sory insurance in a state fund and for a Board which determines 
all claims and pays the compensation due. | 

In the detailed provisions of the laws, there are also very con- 
siderable variations. The industries covered differ widely; ia some 
cases practically all are included, in others important occupations, 
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such as agriculture and domestic service, for example, are ex- 
cluded!. Moreover, the workers included in the industries to 
which the Act applies, the compensation paid, etc., are far from 
being uniform. 

The workmen to whom the Acts apply generally include all 
persons working under a contract of service or apprenticeship, 
with certain specified exceptions ; the main variations are to be 
found in the income limit above which non-manual workers are 
excluded. The amount of compensation, in the case of death, 
may be only one year’s earnings (Southern Rhodesia), or as 
much as four years’ earnings (certain Australian States); in the 
case of permanent total incapacitation, compensation varies from 
a weekly payment of 50 per cent. to one of 661/, per cent. of 
the average weekly earnings, while in India and New Zealand 
lump sum paymeats are made. 

In South Africa and Southern Rhodesia there are special Acts 
relating to the native races. 


THE PostT1ion oF ALIENS 


Under English common law and under Employers’ Liability 
Acts, no distinction is made between nationals and aliens, and as 
the damages are paid in the form of a lump sum no difficulties of 
procedure arise concerning payments to workmen or their depend- 
ants residing elsewhere than in the United Kingdom?. 

It has already been noted that a system of employers’ liability 
exists in Barbados, British Guiana, Grenada, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, and St. Vincent. Most of these laws make no refer- 
ence to aliens, and it may therefore be presumed that aliens enjoy 
equality of treatment with nationals. In two of the colonies, 
Grenada and St. Vincent, there is a special provision relating to 
fatal accidents occurring to immigrants, to the effect that, in such 
cases, the action may be brought by the Protector of Immigrants, 
on behalf of the parties entitled, if he thinks right. Another 
clause, not applicable specially to aliens, states that the damages 
are divided among the beneficiaries in such shares as the judge, 
or jury, if there is one, shall find and direct. The only one of the 
colonies mentioned in which this clause is not included is Barbados. 





' Agriculture and domestic service are of special importance to aliens in the 
British Dominions, owing to the fact that a large proportion of the aliens going 
to the Dominions engage in one or other of these occupations. 


* See below, p. 715, 
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These two provisions give protection to immigrant workers, and 
to their dependants, even if the latter should reside abroad. 

With regard to Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the differences 
referred to above point to a preliminary difficulty in the way of 
according full equality of treatment. The variations in compensa- 
tion payments are partly due to the fact that these payments are 
based to a certain extent on the cost of living, at least indirectly. 
This has led certain States, as we shall see presently, to make a 
difference between residents and non-residents, and while treating 
resident workmen oo an equality with their own citizens to accord 
different treatment to the workmen’s dependants if resident else- 
where. The question whether this is just or not is not, of 
course, discussed in this article. All that can be said is that this 
is a matter material to the question of equality of treatment which 
must be dealt with before a satisfactory solution can be arrived at. 

We have now to consider two special points: the position 
of (1) alien residents, (2) non-resident aliens and their de- 
pendants. 


Alien Residents 


So long as alien workmen remain in a State in which they are 
entitled to compensation, they are treated in exactly the same 
way as nationals. In Great Britain, for instance, numerous 
judicial decisions have been given to the effect that a person 
otherwise entitled to the benefits of the Act is not to be deprived 
of them on the ground that he is an alien’. This applies both to 
the workman himself and to his dependants. 

This general rule concerning equality of treatment for resident 
alien workmen applies in every part of the Empire where there 
is a Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Non-Resident Aliens 


The situation is by no means so simple with regard to the com- 
pensation of workmen or dependants who cease to reside in the coun- 
try, province, or State where they have been awarded compen- 
sation, or who resided abroad at the time of the accident ; and it 





* Cf. William Baird and Co., Ltd.,v. Savage or Birsztan (1906), and Krzue v. 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Ltd. (1912). 
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is even more complicated in Canada and Australia.than in other 


parts of the Empire, owing to the fact that workmen’s compensa- 
tion falls within Provincial or State jurisdiction. 

Unless there are provisions to the contrary, it may be stated 
that workmen and their dependants resident abroad have the same 
rights as those resident in the country, province, or State concerned, 
but compensation can only be claimed in the country itself and 
it is usually necessary to vary the method of payment in such 
cases. 

In Great Britain, if a workman, whether British or alien, ceases 
to reside in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel Isles, 
or the Isle of Man, he is no longer entitled to receive any weekly 
payment, unless the medical referee certifies that the incapacity 
is likely to be of a permanent nature. If the decision of the medical 
referee is in the affirmative the workman is entitled to receive the 
amount of the payment quarterly. He must, at intervals of 
three months, submit himself for examination by a medical prac- 
titioner in the place where he is residing, and obtain from him a 
certificate to the effect that the incapacity for work continues. 
This he forwards, together with a declaration of identity which 
must be made before a person having authority to administer an 
oath, to the registrar of the competent County Court. The money 
is then sent to the workman in the manner requested by him, the 
registrar’s fees and cost of transmission being at the charge of the 
workman. Should a workman in receipt of weekly payments, 
residing out of the United Kingdom, die, his representative can 
obtain the arrears due to the workman by forwarding to the 
registrar a copy of the death certificate together with a declaration 
of identity, etc. The representatives who are able to make this 
application are the executors, or, if the workman dies intestate, 
persons who are according to law entitled to his personal estate. 

There are special reciprocal arrangements in force between 
Great Britain on the one hand and France and Sweden respectively 
on the other. 

A Convention between the British and French Governments 
was signed at Paris on 3 July 1909, and ratified on 13 October 1910, 
providing for the application of the law valid in the locality of 
the accident to nationals of each of the contracting parties working 
on the territory of the other, except in the case of (a) a person en- 
gaged in a business having its headquarters in one of the Contracting 
States, but temporarily detached for employment in the other, 
if an accident occurs within six months, and (b) workers in trans- 
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port services employed at intervals in the country other than that 
in which the headquarters of the business are established. Pro- 
vision was also made for certain special features to be introduced 
in the British Act in the case of French citizens. This was done 
by a special Act of Parliament followed by an Order in Council 
of 22 November 1909. In all cases, the question as to the liability 
to pay compensation to a French citizen, and the amount, etc., 
must be determined by the judge of the County Court and not 
by agreement or arbitration. In any case of redemption of weekly 
payments, the total amount, if not less than sufficient to purchase 
anannuity of £4, must be paid into the County Court and invest- 
ed in the purchase of two annuities of equal value on the life 
and in the name of the workman. If the payment of a lump sum 
is to be made either to the workman himself, or his dependants, 
in France, the amount is transferred to the Caisse nationale fran- 
caise des Retraites pour la Vieillesse. A workman who is in receipt 
of weekly payments and who returns to France is entitled to receive 
these payments through the County Court even if the incapacity 
is not likely to be permanent. The payments are made every 
quarter. The workman must obtain from the mayor of the com- 
mune in.which he resides, at intervals of three months, a certificate 
stating that he is still alive. He must also, at intervals fixed by 
the registrar of the County Court, when the application for pay- 
ment is made in the first instance, obtain from a medical practitioner 
employed in an official capacity in the Department in which he 
resides a certificate stating that the incapacity still continues. 
Such certificates must be authenticated by a visa of the Prefecture 
of the Department attesting the official status of the mayor and 
the medical practitioner respectively. In the event of the death 
of the workman, while residing in France, his representatives 
must, in order to obtain payment of the arrears due to the work- 
man, forward to the consular authority for transmission to the 
registrar a certificate of death and documents showing that they 
are entitled to such arrears. A record of all judicial decisions 
given in the case of French citizens is communicated annually 
to the French Department of Labour and Social Welfare. 

With regard to Sweden, as a result of an Exchange of Notes 
of 3 February and 2 April 1909, and in consideration of the fact 
that the British Workmen’s Compensation Act gives benefits 
equivalent to those provided for by the Swedish Act of 5 July 1901 
concerning compensation for injury caused by accident during 
work, a Swedish Royal Ordinance was promulgated on 18 June 1909 
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providing that widows and children of British subjects who have 
died from the effects of an accident occurring in the course of employ- 
ment in Sweden shall enjoy a life pension under the Swedish Act, 
even though they are not domiciled in Sweden at the time of the 
accident, and British subjects entitled to a life pension under the 
same Act shall enjoy such pension even during the time they are 
domiciled in the British Empire. 

Difficulties arose in connection with the Convention with France, 
because the requirements of the French Government could not be 
met without passing a special Act of Parliament, making certain 
alterations in the original Act with respect to Frenchmen. In 
order to overcome that difficulty in the future, a clause was inserted 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923, which amends the 
earlier Act in several particulars, empowering the Government, in 
order to give effect to any convention with a foreign State providing 
for reciprocity in matters relating to compensation to workmen 
for injuries by accident, to provide by Order in Council : 

(a) For modifying the Act in its application to cases affected 
by the Convention without, however, altering the amount of 
compensation ; 

(6) For determining, in cases where rights to compensation 
accrue under the law both of the United Kingdom and of the 
State with which the convention is made, under the law of which 
country the workmen shall be entitled to recover compensation ; 

(c) For conferring on County Courts powers for the admission 
of evidence taken abroad and the procuring and taking of evidence 
for use abroad in order to facilitate proceedings for the recovery 
of compensation under the respective laws of the two countries. 

In Canada the law varies in each Province, and can be explained 
most easily by a brief statement of the different provisions referring 
to this question. 

In Alberta, in the case of an injury to a workman after the 
expiry of two years after his arrival in Canada, compensation 
is not paid to any non-resident dependants except the workman’s 
father and mother. If the workman is not of British nationality, 
the above period is one year instead of two. 

If a workman receiving periodical payments, whatever his 
nationality may be, ceases to reside in the Province, he ceases 
to be entitled to such payment unless a medical referee certifies that 
the disability is likely to be of a permanent nature. If a medical 
referee gives a certificate of this kind, the workman becomes entitled 
to a quarterly payment corresponding in amount to the payments 
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previously received, provided that he proves his identity and the 
continuance of the disability. The workman to whom compensation 
is payable under this provision must, if required by the Board, 
submit himself for examination to a medical referee. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of British Columbia provides 
that no person shall be excluded as a dependant because he is 
@ non-resident alien. The Board may, however, in the case of 
alien dependants residing outside Canada, award a lesser sum 
than would be payable to dependants in Canada, sufficient to 
maintain them in a like degree of comfort according to the con- 
ditions and cost of living in the place of residence. 

Under the Manitoba Act, where a dependant is not a resident 
of that Province, he or she is only entitled to compensation on 
condition of reciprocity in the respective laws, and this must not 
exceed the amount payable in similar circumstances under the 
law of the place of residence. Notwithstanding this provision, 
the Board may award such compensation to a non-resident depend- 
ant as may be deemed proper’. No compensation is payable 
to any dependant resident in an ex-enemy country at the date of 
the death of the workman. For workmen receiving periodical 
payments and ceasing to reside in the Province there is a provision 
similar to that of Alberta. 

Under the New Brunswick Act compensation is payable to 
a workman or his dependants residing out of the Province on 
condition that the law of the Province or country of residence 
provides for the payment under similar circumstances of compen- 
sation corresponding or similar to that provided by the New 
Brunswick Act. The Board may, however, upon application, 
grant leave from time to time to any workman or dependant, 
resident in New Brunswick at the time of the accident, to reside 
elsewhere without forfeiting the right to compensation. 

Compensation is payable in Nova Scotia on condition of reci- 
procity, and must not exceed the amount that would be paid 
under the law of the Province or country of residence. There is 
a provision relating to the granting of leave of absence similar 
to that in New Brunswick. 

Compensation is payable in Ontario on condition of reciprocity, 
and must not exceed that payable by the Province or country 





* This gives power to the Manitoba Board to grant compensation at its discretion 
to non-resident dependants even if the law of the place of residence does not provide 
for equivalent benefits to dependants in Manitoba. 
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of residence. The Board may, however, notwithstanding this 
provision, award such compensation to a non-resident dependant 
as may be deemed proper. No resident of an ex-enemy country 
or a country voluntarily withdrawn from alliance with the British 
Empire during the great war, or of a country in default of establish- 
ing peaceful and harmonious relations with the British Empire: 
is entitled to compensation under this Act. For workmen receiving 
periodical payments ceasing to reside in the province, there is a 
provision similar to that of Alberta. There is a further provision 
to the effect that when the workman or dependant is not a resident 
of Ontario or ceases to reside there the Board may fix a period 
of payment or commute the compensation. 

A foreign workman or his representatives are not entitled to 
compensation under the Quebec Act : 

(a) Unless at the time of the accident he or they resided in 
Canada ; 

(5) If he or they cease to reside in Canada while periodical 
payments are being made. If they cannot take advantage of the 
Act, however, it is specifically provided that they can proceed 
under common law. 

Compensation is payable in Yukon Territory on condition of 
reciprocity, and must not exceed that which would be payable by 
the province or country of residence. 

In Australia, if a workman, whether British or alien, ceases 
to reside in the State in which compensation has been awarded, 
ne is, in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
entitled to receive quarterly, instead of weekly, payments, if a 
medical referee certifies that the incapacity is .ikely to be of a 
permanent nature. The procedure is similar to that in force in 
Great Britain. The same regulation applies to persons subject 
to the Commonwealth Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1912 and 
the Commonwealth Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911. In 
Western Australia, the workman who leaves the State continues 
to receive the amount of the weekly payment accruing so long 
as he proves his identity and the continuance of the incapacity 
in respect of which the weekly payment is payable. 

In Queensland, dependants are not entitled to receive compen- 
sation in the case of a fatal accident unless they are resident 
either in the Commonwealth of Australia or in New Zealand. 
When, however, the Governor-in-Council is satisfied that by the 
laws of any other country in the British Empire compensation 
for accidents is payable to the relatives of a deceased worker, 
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although these relatives are resident in Queensland, he may by 
Order-in-Council déclare that dependants resident in that country 
shall have the same rights and remedies under the Queensland 
Act as if resident in Queensland. It will be noted that dependants 
resident elsewhere than in the British Empire are not covered at 
all. If a worker receiving a weekly payment ceases to reside in 
the Commonwealth or in New Zealand, he ceases to be entitled to 
any further weekly payments ; but if he proves that his incapacity 
is likely to be of a permanent nature, he is entitled to a lump sum 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty-six times the amount of the 
weekly payment less all payments previously made. Any ques- 
tion arising on this point is, in default of agreement, determined 
by an industrial referee at the request of the worker or the insurance 
commissioner. 

In New Zealand the Act does not apply to non-resident depend- 
ants, except to those resident in other parts of the Empire, and 
then only on condition of reciprocity. That is to say, if by the 
laws of any other country in the Empire compensation is payable 
to the relatives of a deceased worker although they are resident 
in New Zealand, the Governor-General may, by Order-in-Council, 
declare that relatives resident in that country shall have the same 
rights and remedies under the New Zealand Act as if resident in 
that Dominion. 

In any action brought by a person resident out of New Zealand 
the Court may, if it thinks fit, order the plaintiff to give security 
for the costs of the action, and may stay the action until security 
is sO given. 

In South Africa, Newfoundland, and India, there are no provi- 
sions in the Acts relating to non-resident workmen or dependants, 
and the latter are, therefore, presumably entitled to compensation 
on the same conditions as citizens. In Southern Rhodesiait is provided 
that if a workman, with respect to whom a provisional order for 
payment of compensation has been made, leaves the Colony without 
the written consent of the employer, the provisional order lapses. 

The questions involved in the payment of compensation to 
aliens and to non-resident workmen and their dependants in the 
British Empire were discussed by the Imperial Economic Conference 
which met in London in October and November 1923, and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

That this Imperial Economic Conference, taking note of the existing 


restrictions in the Workmen’s Compensation laws of certain parts of 
the British Empire on the payment of benefits to workmen and their 
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dependants on the ground of non-residence in the State in which the 
accident happened, and having regard to the tendency of such restric- 
tions to discourage movement within the Empire, is of opinion that no 
British subject who is permanently incapacitated, and no dependant 
of a British subject who has been killed, by accident due to his employ- 
ment in any part of the Empire should be excluded from any benefit 
to which he would otherwise be entitled under the Workmen’s nis pope 
tion law of that part of the Empire on the ground of his removal to or 
residence in another part of the Empire. 

That this Imperial Economic Conference, taking note of the dis- 
abilities imposed under the Workmen’s Compensation laws of certain 
foreign countries on British subjects residing in those countries and 
their dependants, invites each Government of the Empire, regard being 
had to its own particular conditions, to consider the possibility of 
adopting in workmen’s compensation legislation the principle of reci- 
procity, that is, that the benefits of such legislation should be accorded 
to subjects of foreign countries upon the condition that and to the 
extent to which such foreign countries accord reciprocal treatment to 
British subjects’. 
























If the first resolution is embodied in legislation, British subjects 
will be able to obtain compensation for injury or death caused by 
accidents arising out of and in the course of employment under 
the law of the place in which the accident happened, in whatever 
part of the Empire they reside. The second resolution leads 
logically to the conclusion of conventions with other States, 
similar to that already in force between Great Britain and France, 
providing for reciprocity in respect of workmen’s compensation 
for nationals of one country meeting with accidents in the 
territory of another. 














Application of the Acts beyond the Territorial Limits of 
the Country, State, etc. 










There is a further question to be considered which, although 
in principle it applies both to nationals and to aliens, is yet 
of special interest for the latter — namely, the application of 
the laws on compensation to accidents happening outside the 
country. 

In most parts of the Empire, workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation applies only to accidents within the territorial limits of the 
country concerned, except in the case of seamen, which will be 
examined later. The only exceptions avike in the case of Canada, 
where workmen’s compensation is Provincial. 



















! IMPERIAL Economic CONFERENCE, 1923: Summary of Conclusions. Cmd. 
1900. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 
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The provisions in the Canadian laws may be summarised as 
follows. 

The Alberta Act provides that : 

(a) If an accident happens while the workman is employed 
elsewhere than in the Province, the workman or his dependants 
are entitled to compensation : (1) if the chief place of business 
of the employer is in the Province, and the residence and usual 
place of employment of the workman are in the Province, and 
if the employment outside the Province immediately follows the 
employment by the same employer within the Province, and has 
lasted less than six months ; (2) if the workman resident in the 
Province is engaged in work which must be done both within and 
without the Province. 

(6) If such a workman is also entitled to compensation under 
the laws of the country or place in which the accident happened, 
he must decide under which law he will make his claim. 

In British Columbia there is a provision similar to that in 
Alberta (paragraph (a) above), except that in sub-section (2) the 
accident must have happened on a steamboat, ship, or vessel, 
or a railway. 

Where compensation is payable in respect of an accident outside 
the Province, if the employer has not fully contributed in respect 
of the wages of the workmen in his employ who are engaged in 
the employment or work in which the accident happens, the 
employer must pay to the Board the full amount of the capitalised 
value of the compensation payable in respect of the accident. 

In the Manitoba Act there is also a provision similar to that 
of Alberta (paragraph (a) above). 

In New Brunswick if an accident occurs in such circumstances 
as to entitle the workman or his dependants to a claim under 
any statute of the Parliament of Canada, or of the United Kingdom, 
they are entitled to receive such payment under the New Brunswick 
Act as will make the compensation equal to that to which they 
would have been entitled if the accident had occurred in New 
Brunswick. 

In Nova Scotia, an industry carried on outside the Province 
is included in the scope of the Act of that Province if the Board 
upon the application of %he employer issues a certificate to that 
effect. If an accident happens to a workman employed elsewhere 
than in Nova Scotia, no compensation is payable except in respect 
of industries for which a certificate has been given. 

Every contract entered into in Nova Scotia implies, failing 
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written agreement to the contrary, that in respect to employment 
outside the Province the workman will not take any action under 
common law in respect of injuries met with and covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Nova Scotia, and that the employ- 
er will apply for a certificate of the kind referred to above. If 
he does not do so he is nevertheless liable for compensation. 
‘These provisions do not, however, apply if the industry and the 
workman are subject to another Workmen’s Compensation Act 
which forbids an action for damages. If the law of the place where 
the accident happened does not forbid an action for damages, 
compensation is payable under the Nova Scotia law, but only if the 
workman expressly elects to accept compensation in lieu of dama- 
ges. In no case is compensation payable under the Nova Scotia 
Act to exceed the amount payable under the law of the place 
where the accident happened. 

The Ontario provisions are similar to those of Alberta, except 
that in paragraph (a), subsection (2), the accident must have 
happened on a steamboat, ship, or vessel, or a railway. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO SEAMEN 


In most of the workmen’s compensation laws in the British 
Empire, special provisions are inserted with regard to seamen, 
and in Australia a special Federal Act has been passed. The reasons 
for this are fairly obvious. The conditions of employment of sea- 
men are peculiar, inasmuch as they are frequently absent for long 
periods at sea, in virtue of their employment, and accidents on 
board ship outside the territorial limits of the country or Dominion 
concerned are not covered by the ordinary provisions of the law. 
Moreover, certain changes in procedure are necessary. 

In Great Britain, the Act applies to masters, seamen, and 
apprentices who are members of the crew of a ship registered in the 
United Kingdom, or of a British ship the owner or manager of which 
has his principal place of business in the United Kingdom. The 
main differences from the other provisions of the Act, so far as 
accidents in British waters are concerned, relate to procedure 
(definition of the persons liable for compensation, no need to give 
notice of accident in certain cases, no liability for compensation 
for the period during which the owner is liable to defray certain 
expenses under the Merchant Shipping Acts, etc.). A claim is not 
invalid, even if not made within the period specified in the Act, 


6 
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if the failure to do this is caused by absence from the United 
Kingdom. A difficult point, however, which has not been decided 
is whether a foreign seaman on a foreign ship not registered 
in the United Kingdom, and with no managing owner in that coun- 
try, can claim in respect of an accident happening in British waters’. 
It has been held in a County Court that he cannot do so*. In Canada, 
there is no special procedure for seamen. In Australia, the Sea- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1911, is applicable to seamen on ships 
registered in Australia and seamen shipped under articles of agree- 
ment in Australia while the ships are under Commonwealth law. 
The compensation payable is, in case of death, three years’ earn- 
ings, with a maximum of £500; in case of incapacity, half the 
average weekly earnings, with a maximum of 30 shillings. In 
New Zealand, the Act covers accidents on board a ship owned 
by a body corporate established by the laws of New Zealand, or 
registered in New Zealand, or owned by a person whose chief office 
is in New Zealand. Any sum payable by way of compensation is 
paid in full notwithstanding anything in the Shipping and Sea- 
men’s Act, 1908. The provisions in the South African and Indian 
Acts are similar to those of Great Britain. 

With regard to accidents outside the territorial limits of the 
country or Dominion concerned, the British Act provides that, for 
purposes of compensation to seamen, it is immaterial in what part 
of the world the accident takes place, and what is the nationality 
of the person injured or killed and of the owners of the ship. If 
an injured seaman is discharged abroad, depositions respecting 
the circumstances and nature of the injury may be taken by any 
judge or magistrate in a British possession, or by a British consul. 

In Canada seamen are, like other classes of workers, subject 
to the Provincial Acts, and are normally covered by the provisions, 
already described, concerning accidents occurring outside the 
Province. The situation appears to be as follows. The Acts of 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia provide compensation 
wherever the accident takes place ; the Act of Quebec makes no 
specific provision, but probably covers accidents outside the 
territorial waters ; the Act of New Brunswick is definitely restrict- 
ed in its application to seamen to the territorial waters of the 
Province ; the Act of Nova Scotia is definitely restricted to voyages 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 





1 Panagotis v. Owners of S.S.Pontiac (No. 2) (1911), per Cozens-Harpy, M.R. 
2 Van der Plas v. Goedhart Bros., Lid. (1910). 
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or Newfoundland ; and in Prince Edward Island there is no work- 
men’s compensation law at all. 

The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, in Australia and the 
New Zealand, South African, and Indian Acts apply to seamen, 
in whatever part of the world the accident happens. The Aus- 
tralian Act, however, prescribes that if a claimant has a claim for 
compensation for the injury under the law of any other country, 
he can only obtain compensation on undertaking not to claim 
under any other law. In New Zealand, when an action is commenced 
for the recovery of compensation in respect of an accident happen- 
ing out of New Zealand, the plaintiff must, on the application 
of the defendant, give an undertaking not to institute proceedings 
in respect of the same accident in any other part of the British 
Dominions. 

The above situation was examined by the Imperial] Economic 
Conference, to which reference has already been made above. 
The Conference adopted the following resolution : 


That this Imperial Economic Conference, having had its attention 
drawn to cases where British sailors injured by accident while serving 
on ships registered in some part of the Empire have had no claim to 
compensation owing to the law of that part of the Empire being re- 
stricted, in its application to seamen, to accidents occurring within 
territorial waters or other limited area, is of opinion that the Government 
of any such part of the Empire should ensure that the benefits of its 
compensation law will extend to all accidents to seamen serving on 
ships registered within such part of the Empire wherever the ship may 
be when the accident takes place. And furthermore the Conference 
invites the Government of any British Colony or Protectorate where 
there is a register of shipping, but where legislation giving compensation 
rights to seamen does not at present exist, to consider the adoption of 
such legislation. 


A simplification of the laws of the Empire on the lines suggest- 
ed in this resolution would be of great benefit both to citizens 
of the Empire and to aliens, inasmuch as alien seamen enjoy the 
same rights as British seamen in respect of workmen’s compen- 
sation?. 


CONCLUSION 


We have examined the legislation of the British Empire con- 
cerning compensation for injury or death due to industrial accidents, 





1 During the year 1923, 94.61 per cent. of the engagements of seamen in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland were British and 5.39 per cent. alien (cf. Board of 
Trade Journal, 31 Feb. 1924). 
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from the point of view of an alien worker. We find that, in the 
general provisions relating to workers included, amount of com- 
pensation, etc., there are considerable differences, both in the 
principle of the laws and in the details. With regard to the pro- 
visions more especially affecting aliens, we again find a lack of 
uniformity. 

Alien workmen resident in any part of the Empire obtain the 
full benefit of the law of the place where they are employed. If 
they leave the place where they are receiving compensation (it 
may be to go from one State or Province to another in the same 
Dominion), they have more complicated formalities to comply 
with, and they may in certain cases have their compensation 
reduced or even cancelled altogether. If a workman who dies 
leaves dependants resident abroad, the same difficulties arise, 
and in addition the dependants must arrange for their claim to 
be made in the place in which compensation is payable. 

If the accident happens outside the State in which the employer 
has his principal headquarters, the law valid in the locality of the 
accident is usually applied. In certain Canadian provinces, however, 
the law valid in the locality where the employer’s business is 
situated is often applied. Seamen are usually covered wherever the 
accident may take place, though this is not the case in respect of 
certain Canadian Provinces, but it should be noted that, for 
instance, an English seaman engaged in England on an Australian 
ship and injured in an English port would have to go to Australia 
to obtain compensation. 

In view of the facts set out above, it is not surprising that the 
Imperial Economic Conference discussed the question of workmen’s 
compensation from the point of view of seamen, non-resident 
workmen, and aliens, and tried to find a solution for the diffi- 
culties which confront even British subjects when they move from 
one part of the Empire to another, and still more aliens when 


they settle in the Empire. 
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Statistics of Continental Migration in Poland 


The introduction to the article already published in the Review 
on continental immigration in Germany’, referred to the Resolution 
in which the 1922 Session of the International Labour Office instrucied 
the International Labour Office “ to make every effort to facilitate 
international co-ordination of migration statistics ’’. It was also ‘stated 
that if this co-ordination was really to be facilitated, it was not enough 
to examine sources from one side only or to stop short at paper evidence, 
but that a detailed first-hand enquiry ought to be made into the existing 
systems and the way they work. 

The following article, which is part of the same scheme as the 
former one, is also the result of a first-hand enquiry made in the 
country itself. A survey of the importance and chief types of migration 
in Poland is followed by a description of the main features of the 
existing administrative machinery, the nature of the statistical methods 
used, and the scope of the information which they provide. 


EXTENT OF MIGRATION AND CHIEF TYPES 


[’ may be well to recall briefly the history of migration in Poland 
during the years immediately preceding the establishment of 

the Republic, in order to appreciate the great importance of 

emigration for Poland, and to understand the existing statistics. 


Polish Legislation at the Beginning of the War 


The Polish Republic, as established in the Treaties of Peace 
of 1919, is composed of parts which were previously subject to 
different legislation. In those parts which were formerly German 
the Emigration Act of 9 June 1897 was in force, together with 
its supplementary regulations. This Act deals rather with oversea 
than with continental emigration. Workers emigrating from 
German Poland, of whom there were considerable numbers, only 
rarely crossed the political frontier, and almost all went into 
other parts of Germany and constituted an important elemeat in 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1924, pp. 50-77: “‘Con- 
tinental Immigration in Germany : Control and Compilation of Statistics ”’. 
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internal migration. After the’ war, this previous emigration 
legislation was dropped. 

In Austrian Poland there were no emigration laws. Carefully 
drafted Bills on the subject had been discussed in 1904, 1908 
and 1913, but none of them had become law. There was a some- 
what considerable internal emigration annually from Galicia to 
Austria. Emigrants also went to France, to Denmark, and 
elsewhere, but the chief current was towards Germany. The 
Polish Government estimates the number of Galician workers who 
emigrated to Poland in 1913 at about 450,000. These emigrants 
were almost all registered in Germany by the German Central 
Employment Organisation (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale)'. 

Finally, the largest portion of the country, Russian or “Con- 
gress’ Poland, possessed only the rudiments of emigration legis- 
lation, and this legislation was not properly applied. In theory 
oversea emigration was forbidden before the war, but in point 
of fact there was a considerable amount of it. Continental emi- 
gration was also considerable, and was divided almost equally 
between Germany and Russia, to each of which two countries 
about 600,000 emigrants, temporary or permanent, went each 
year. Emigrants to Russia were chiefly intellectual and skilled 
workers ; emigrants to Germany were seasonal agricultural workers?. 


Migration during the War 


The number of Polish” workers who were temporarily outside 
the frontiers of Poland at the moment of the declaration of war 
may be estimated at nearly a million. Most of them were of 
military age, and while the Galicians, Silesians, and Posnanians 
working in Germany, and Poles in Russian Poland, had no difficulty 
in reaching their homes and joining their barracks, the case was 
different with thousands of Russian Poles who were in Germany. 
Many remained as civilian internees in a state of semi-slavery, 
which was not wholly incompatible with the agricultural labour 
which was the trade of most. These last were unable to rejoin 
their families until after several years’ forced sojourn in Germany. 

To this numerous contingent in Germany there were added 





2 Ibid. 

* Cf. Polish Emigration, its Extent and its Organisation. Short summary, 
published by order of the Polish Government on the occasion of the Fourth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, 1922; p. 6. 
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during the war hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war and a 
number, perhaps even larger, of civilian workers more or less 
freely recruited in Poland by the German Central Employment 
Organisation. 

According to the calculations of the Polish Government, the 
number of Polish citizens abroad at the end of the war may be 
estimated as follows : 70,000 Polish prisoners of war in Germany ; 
70,000 demobilised Russian Polish soldiers taken to Germany ; 
700,000 civilian workers forcibly recruited and taken into Germany ; 
80,000 prisoners of war in Austria ; 50,000 workers and refugees 
in Austria; 1,050,000. prisoners and war refugees of all kinds 
registered in Russia by the War Victims’ Relief Committee ; 
350,000 soldiers demobilised in Russia and remaining in the coun- 
try ; and finally, 50,000 other Polish refugees in other countries ; 
making a total of 2,420,000 persons. 


Present-Day Emigration from Poland 


Polish oversea emigration is at the moment relatively small. 
It was estimated at 261,812 persons for 1913 (Poles, Jews, and 
Ruthenians), and was in fact suppressed during the war, and much 
reduced after it. It fell to 5,901 in 1919, and was 74,121 in 1920, 
87,334 in 1921, and 38,516 in 1922. It is still mainly directed to 
the United States, and the annual quota allowed to Poland by 
the Three per Cent. Act is utilised to the full (the maximum number 
of entries authorised is now 30,977). 

The majority of oversea emigrants utilise the port of Danzig 
and benefit by the special facilities for emigrants which exist 
there as well as at Wejherovo. Those who go straight from Danzig 
to their destination are a minority. The majority only take Danzig 
as an intermediate port, from which they reach their port of final 
embarkation in small vessels. Thus, the port of Danzig either may 
or may not be considered as the port of embarkation by the steam- 
ship companies, and this fact explains the considerable differences 
to be noted between the oversea emigration figures furnished by 
the emigration attaché at Danzig, which include all emigrants, 
and those furnished by the steamship companies, which are far 
from uniformity in this respect. 

Polish emigrants are also beginning to use the facilities in the 
new port of Gdynia, which is situated on Polish territory not far 
from Danzig. Others embark by ports further afield (Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, etc.). 
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At the present time, continental emigration to Germany is 

forbidden by the Polish Government pending the conclusion of a 
treaty which will secure for Polish workers equality with German 
workers in respect of salaries and wages. Negotiations have been 
set on foot on several occasions, but have not yet been successful, 
with the result that officially there is no Polish emigration to Ger- 
many. According to Polish statistics, only 34 Polish emigrants left 
for Germany in 1922; but, in addition to this official emigration, 
there would appear to exist a considerable amount of clandestine 
emigration, the actual figures for which it is impossible to state 
precisely. 

Continental emigration to Russia is at the moment insignifi- 
cant. The former main currents of Polish continental emigration 
are thus both stopped. 

In these circumstances, continental emigration has had to 
find new outlets. It is in any case at a low ebb at the moment. 
Officially registered emigrants did not exceed 26,000 persons in 
1920, 9,000 in 1921, and 31,373 in 1922. The figure for 1923, 
however, will be considerably higher. 

Almost all this continental emigration is now carried out on 
the basis of international conventions or administrative agree- 
ments between Poland and various countries. Arrangements of 
this nature existed in 1922 between Poland and France (29,505 per- 
sons leaving Poland under a system of organised transport), Rou- 
mania (578), and Austria (503). Only 1,355 emigrants left on their 
own responsibility, and 913 of these were going to France. In 1923, 
organised emigration to France reached a new phase of develop- 
ment. During the first half-year alone, 32,001 persons were regis- 
tered as leaving for France. 

It should be noted that the figures of emigration to France 
given by the Polish Government are perceptibly lower than those 
of Polish immigrants entering France published by the French 
Ministry of Labour. According to the French statistics, 14,054 work- 
ers came in in 1922 for industrial work in the liberated areas; 
14,310 went to other districts ; and there were 9,077 agricultural 
labourers ; thus making a total of 37,441 officially registered immi- 
grants. 

To explain this difference, account should be taken of the fact 
that a considerable number of Polish workers (6,250 in the mines 
alone) who had been domiciled for some time in the Westphalian 
basin opted for Polish nationality, and went directly to France, 
to settle there without returning to their own country. Secondly, 
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it should be noted that agricultural immigrants include the women 
and children who accompany the head of the family and who are 
not provided with separate passports. 

In view of the difficulties of transit through Germany, the 
majority of continental emigrants, especially those to France, 
go by sea. Emigration statistics for the port of Danzig therefore 
cover two types of emigration, oversea and continental. 


Repatriation 


Finally, the considerable importance to Poland of the repatri- 
ation of former emigrants should be noted, especially in recent 
years. There are several types of this repatriation. 

In the first place, a large number of Poles who had settled 
overseas returned to their own country after the war, either to see 
their parents or to settle in their liberated country. Poles return- 
ing from the United States have always been numerous; the 
Government estimated the proportion during the period 1908 
to 1910 as one returning for every three leaving. The proportion 
fell to one in five between 1912 and 1914. There was much less 
tendency to return among Polish Jews, and, in their case, the 
pre-war proportion did not exceed 5 or 6 per cent., or one in 18 or 20. 
The establishment of the Republic has again encouraged the re- 
patriation movement, and during 1920and 1921 repatriated Poles 
from America have been more numerous than emigrants. The 
Government estimates the number of repatriated persons as 
70,000 in 1920 and 78,827 in 1921. Im 1922, however, the figure 
fell to 24,226. 

Further, an enormous number of Poles, estimated at between 
two and three millions, have returned since the peace from Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Siberia, and Japan, in which countries the 
hardships occasioned by the war had led them far beyond the limits 
of their ordinary wanderings. 

Finally, a considerable number of Poles, who had been settled 
for many years in Germany, Austria, and Russia, opted for their 
own country and returned. Many of these persons were in a state 
of utter destitution, and had to be given temporary homes in fron- 
tier camps pending the time when they should be able to take 
their place once more among the population. 

More than 2,250,000 persons were thus registered at frontier 
posts up to 1 June 1923, and many returned without being regis- 
tered. 
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It should be added that with these Poles came a considerable 
number of political refugees from Russia. Probably about a million 
Russians thus crossed the frontiers of Poland, either to live there 
or to continue their journey to another country, or some ulti- 
mately to return to Russia. 

It is easy to understand how difficult it is to record the number 
of immigrants in the true sense of the word in this continual 
ebb and flow across the frontier ; in any case, the number was not 
large. Polish statistics have been considerably complicated by the 
multiplicity of these forms of emigration, immigration, repatria- 
tion, and political and other comings and goings. 


EMIGRATION ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Organisation 


The war left practically no trace of the former administrative 
organisation for the control of emigration. But even under the ad- 
ministration of the German military occupation, the embryonic 
Government in Congress Poland set up an organisation to direct 
and control migratory movements, whch were at that time almost 
exclusively continental. 

As early as April 1917, machinery to assist Polish workers in 
Germany was set up at Warsaw, and in the Labour Department 
of the provisional Council of State a permanent secretariat, to 
advise emigrants and their families and to defend their interests, 
was attached to the Workers’ Aid Committee. 

In December 1917, after the creation of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Assistance, this secretariat was transformed into a 
Workers’ Emigration Office. In February 1918, an Emigration 
and Employment Service was formed at the Ministry of Labour, 
and the latter submitted to the Council of Ministers a programme 
for state action in the field of emigration. The important part 
which from this point onwards was assigned to employment 
exchanges in the organisation of continental emigration should be 
especially noted. 

This provisional organisation was maintained until 22 April 1920, 
when a Decree of the Council of Ministers set up, in the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Assistance, the independent Emigration 
Office as it exists to-day, with wide powers in all questions of 
emigration, immigration, and repatriation. In particular, the new 
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Office was entrusted with the duty of drawing up statistics in 
agreement with the Central Statistical Office. 

Various organisations which collaborated in compiling these 
statistics were attached to the Emigration Office. Among the most 
important, of these should be mentioned the Office for the Re- 
patriation of Prisoners, Refugees, and Workers, the Emigration 
Commissariat at Danzig, the employment exchanges for workers, 
the National Emigration Council, and the emigration attachés 
in the countries which were of special importance from the point 
of view of emigration. 

The most important organisation concerned with the prepa- 
ration of emigration statistics is the Emigrants’ Passport Office, 
which has been established at the Emigration Office since 1 Novem- 
ber 1920. The authorisation of the Office is necessary for the issue 
of the special emigrant’s passport, and before it can be visaed at 
foreign consulates. These passports are only given to the persons 
concerned after verification of the conditions necessary for their 
admittance to a foreign country. A special importance attaches 
to this process of verification for the United States ; but in prin- 
ciple the procedure is the same for all emigrants, whether con- 
tinental or oversea. From these passports the Government can 
obtain all the facts necessary for the preparation of proper sta- 
tistics, and especially all the information mentioned in the Recom- 
mendation of the International Labour Conference of 1922, namely : 
sex, age, occupation, nationality, country of last residence, and 
destination. 

Finally, a recent Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social 
Assistance, dated 15 December 1923, has fixed the details of the 
procedure to be followed in compiling the statistics. This point 
will be referred to later. 

The statistical efficiency of the Emigration Office is increased 
by the multiplicity of its functions. It has entire control of migra- 
tory movements, and is in constant touch with emigrants and 
recruiters of emigrants, with workers and employers, and with all 
the political, administrative, and economic authorities of Poland 
and of foreign countries. 

The Decree of 24 April 1920, which organised the Emigration 
Office, gives it what may be called legislative, executive, and diplo- 
matic powers. The Office co-operates with Parliament in drafting 
legislation, with the executive in drawing up and carrying out 
regulations, and with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in preparing 
international conventions and agreements on emigration, re-emi- 
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gration, and immigration. It is thus in direct contact with all the 
organisations which share in the control of continental emigration 
policy. 

In addition to these higher functions, the Office is responsible 
for all the details of administration. It controls the recruitment 
of workers for work abroad, deals with the question of placing 
them, furnishes them with all necessary information, organises 
transport for emigrants, repatriated persons, and re-emigrants, 
and helps them during the journey. One of its chief functions is 
to watch for and take steps against illegal recruitment and delusive 
emigration propaganda, and to supervise the issue of permits to 
transport companies which sell third class and steerage tickets. 

Further, the activities of the Office do not come to an end 
when the emigrant leaves the country. It protects oversea and 
continental emigrants at the place where they work ; it encourages, 
both in Poland and abroad, public utility schemes and societies 
for the assistance and relief of emigrants, persons) who have 
formerly emigrated, or re-emigrants, and supervises the activities 
of these institutions. This work abroad is carried out chiefly 
through the emigration, attachés, officials who used to belong to 
the staff of the consulates, and who are now attached to the lega- 
tions. Posts of this nature have been established under various 
titles in New York, Curitiba, Paris, Berlin, Chicago, Montreal, 
Antwerp, Vienna, Moscow, and Danzig. 

The Office has also, through its agents abroad, to co-operate 
with the Ministry of Finance for the transfer to Poland of emi- 
grants’ savings, and with the consuls in supplying lists of re- 
patriated persons. 

Further, after their return to Poland, the Office receives emi- 
grants in its re-emigration and repatriation camps, chiefly at 
Danzig, and continues to give them all necessary assistance. 

Thanks to these manifold activities, the Office is in a position 
to draw up emigration statistics, both continental and oversea, 
or to see that this is done. For this it collaborates with the regis- 
tration offices of the various repatriation camps (at one time there 
were 41 of these) and with the state employment exchanges in the 
various districts, the number of which between 1919 and 1923 
ranged from 32 to 55. 

Statistics could also be based on the information supplied by the 
camps for the forwarding and reception of emigrants, which the 
Government has organised at Danzig, Wejherovo, Poznan, Myslovice 
and elsewhere, but this does not yet appear to have been done. 
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Emigration Treaties 


As has been seen above, continental emigration from Poland 
is chiefly emigration controlled by the authorities and organised 
in the various recruiting centres. The conditions of recruiting are 
defined by emigration and immigration treaties and conventions. 

The most important of these treaties is that signed on 3 Sep- 
tember 1919 between Poland and France. Its object is, first, to 
give all possible administrative facilities to the nationals of both 
countries who wish to go individually from one country to the 
other for the purpose of working there, or to return, and secondly, 
to facilitate the collective recruiting of workers in one country 
for undertakings in the other!. In principle the treaty is reciprocal. 
In fact, recruiting takes place almost entirely in Poland on behalf 
of French employers. 

As regards individual emigration, no special formality is re- 
quired either for entry or for exit. Individual emigrants must merely 
procure the usual papers, and conform to the usual administrative 
regulations. 

The procedure for collective recruitment is more, complicated, 
and the formalities are such as to facilitate the compilation of 
regular statistics. The procedure adopted will be explained later. 

There is also an arrangement between Austria and Poland. 
This administrative agreement was drawn up on 24 June 1921?, 
and is renewable annually. The latest text is dated 15 June 1923. 
It is on the same general lines as the Franco-Polish treaty ; it also 
controls the recruiting of emigrants, and so facilitates the standard- 
isation of statistics. While favouring the recruiting of Polish 
workers for Austrian agricultural work, the agreement states that 
the two contracting administrations (the Central Office for Agri- 
cultural Labour at Vienna and the Warsaw Emigration Office) 
must prevent any recruiting operations which are not done through 
themselves. For this purpose, Austrian agricultural employers 
who wish to engage Polish workers must apply to the Austrian 
Central Office, and all requests reaching the Polish Emigration 
Office or Polish employment exchanges are referred back to the 
Central Office. The technical details of the recruiting and transport 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Emigration and Immigration : Legis- 
lation and Treaties, pp. 338 et seq. Geneva, 1922. 


* Ibid., pp. 349 et seq. 
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of Polish seasonal workers for Austria are regulated in a protocol 
attached to the agreement. The transport of emigrants is carried 
out by the Vienna Central Office at the employer’s expense and 
risk. 

Somewhat less formal arrangements which centralise placing, 
and with it statistics, have also been made between the Polish 
Emigration Office and Danish, Swiss, and Roumanian employers. 
A more important agreement is at present being negotiated between 
Poland and Belgium, and the Franco-Polish treaty is also being 


revised. 
COLLECTIVE EMIGRATION TO FRANCE 


Collective emigration to France, which is organised under the 
Labour and Emigration Treaty of 1919, referred to above, is now 
the chief outlet for Polish continental emigration. 

In 1922, out of a total of 31,373 continental emigrants, 28,927 ) 
(or 92 per cent.) left for France under an organised system of 
transport. Of the others, 913 went individually to France and 
578 on an organised system of transport to Roumania. 

These 28,927 emigrants — 8,982 agricultural labourers and 
19,945 industrial workers classed as ‘miners’ — _ included 
18,807 men, 6,924 women, and 3,196 children. Unfortunately the 
statistics give no particulars of the sex of the children, or of the 
age up to which immigrants were classed under this heading. 
Later statistics will doubtless remedy this defect. 

For 1923, the figures will be larger still, since organised emigra- 
tion to France is developing continually, as will be seen by the 
following figures : 

1921, first half-year, 5,397 
second ,,_,, 3,909 
1922, first » » = 


second _,, » 18,625 
1923, first » » 28,056 


In order to understand the statistics of continental emigration, 
it would appear necessary to enter into some detail as to the facts. 

In this case — and here the system differs markedly from 
others — the figures are not exclusively administrative statistics 
collected by Government organisations, but real industrial sta- 
tistics compiled by recruiting organisations and by the employers 
themselves, helped and supervised in this work by representatives 
of the Polish Government., From the point of view of statistical 
method, this is a most important point, the more so because it 
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makes it possible for statistics compiled at the moment of departure 
from Poland to be continued by observations in the country of 
destination, and during the period of work with the same employers. 

In the first place, therefore, the various operations for regis- 

tering collective emigrants will be examined in detail, and then 
certain statistical information will be given as to what happens 
to the emigrants after their arrival at their destination. 
_ Departures from Poland take place under the conditions laid 
down in the Franco-Polish treaty of 1919. In a statistical article 
like this, it will be sufficient to remind the reader of the protec- 
tive regulations which secure “ most favoured nation ”’ privileges 
for Polish workers in France and equality of treatment as regards 
the exercise of constitutional rights, afford them the widest possible 
legal protection, secure them a favourable and carefully super- 
vised employment contract and the same rates of payment as 
nationals of the country, etc. These provisions and many others 
of a similar nature explain the growth of Polish emigration to 
France, but do not constitute the actual mechanism of recruiting, 
and only influence statistics indirectly. 

In Poland French employers are represented chiefly by two 
large organisations, namely, the Agricultural Recruiting Office 
for the Devastated Areas, which deals with agricultural labourers, 
and the Recruiting Office of the Central Committee of French 
Mine-owners, the activities of which extend not only to miners 
destined for France, but also to certain forms of recruiting for 
the Belgian mines and for other French industries. It also under- 
takes the transport of agricultural workers on behalf of the Devas- 
tated Areas Committee. These two organisations work under 
the supervision of the French Official Mission for the Recruiting 
of Polish Labour, in accordance with the provisions of the Franco- 
Polish Emigration Treaty. The existence of these two great 
recruiting offices explains the sub-division of collective emigrants 
from Poland to France into the two groups “ agricultural labourers ”’ 
and “ miners ”’. 

The mechanism of recruiting, and consequently of statistics, 
is as follows. Behind every request for collective recruiting for 
France there must be a demand from French employers, submitted 
to the Emigration Office of the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Assistance by the accredited French Mission for the Recruiting 





1 Ibid., p. 339. 
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of Polish Labour. The Minister then asks the official employment 
exchanges and the Polish employers’ and workers’ associations 
concerned for their opinions, and takes these into account in 
deciding whether the recruiting in question can be authorised 
without risk of too serious injury to the economic life of the 
country. The decision is communicated to the employment 
exchanges, which in Poland are state organisations. The decisions 
taken are in this way transmitted directly to the proper quarter, 
and can be rapidly put into effect. 

The Minister issues his order to collaborate in such recruiting 
only to the employment exchanges in a district in which, according 
to information supplied by the exchanges, workers of the type 
required are available. In the exchanges chosen, the only workers 
who may be registered and sent to the recruiting centre are those 
who live in the district. In order, however, to avoid the hardship 
to certain workers with special qualifications, who live in districts 
where recruiting is seldom or never allowed, of being perpetually 
prevented from leaving the country, individual permits may be 
given to such persons, authorising them to register themselves 
at an employment exchange which is organising emigration. 

The exchanges chosen to take part in recruiting adopt various 
methods according to the nature of the employment concerned. 

When industrial workers and miners are asked for by the 
Committee of Mine-owners, the procedure is as follows. For 
skilled workers (e.g. miners properly so called), the Government 
is to some extent limited in its choice of employment exchanges, 
but it can also effectively prevent certain districts where the 
internal need of skilled labour is considerable from being deprived 
of their indispensable industrial population. For unskilled labour- 
ers, the Government has a wider field of choice, as it may apply 
in turn to all districts where there is an excess of population, and 
where individuals wish to emigrate. 

The exchanges selected choose the candidates who seem suitable 
for the work offered, taking account of any specified requirements 
as to age, sex, etc. The workers chosen are then taken to the 
recruiting and sorting camps which are maintai 1ed by the National 

Yommittee of French Mine-owners at the Poznan centre or at the 
branch at Myslovice, in Silesia. 
The Poznan camp is a huge and well-organised establishment 
where future emigrants are lodged, in satisfactory and even com- 
fortable conditions, during the time necessary for completing 
all the formalities, statistical and otherwise, before departure, 
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and pending organisation of transit, either direct to France or 
through Danzig. The equipment of the camp makes it possible 
to take all due care over this procedure. 

The formalities are more elaborate for skilled than for un- 
skilled workers. The result of the technical examination for skilled 
workers often falls short of the worker’s own claims, and a consider- 
able number of candidates are rejected on this ground. The 
examination for unskilled labourers is more summary, and consists 
merely in verifying the physical condition and general health of 
the candidates. As a rule, about 90 per cent. of the candidates 
pass the medical examination, which is slightly less strict than that 
for emigrants to America, and are allowed to go. 

When the worker is definitely engaged, he is given a passport 
and a contract, and is then registered. The statistical data which 
are discussed later are collected at this stage. This can be done 
without undue haste in a camp where emigrants are supplied with 
housing accomcdation, restaurants, cafés, and even cinemas, where 
pictures are shown them of the conditions under which Polish 
workers live in France, while the necessary processes of checking 
and registration are being gone through. When these processes 
are completed, the emigrants are divided into groups of from 
20 to 200 persons, and are thus sent to France. Formerly, 
the journey was made by rail across Germany, but, on account 
of present difficulties, it is now by sea. In either case, the 
emigrants are picked up by train in the Poznan camp itself. 

It can easily be understood that a system of such strict control 
makes it possible to compile very detailed statistics. The passports 
are given out at the actual moment of departure, and the worker 
remains under the eye of the recruiter until the frontier is crossed. 
Important statistics are also compiled by the Central Committee 
of Mine-owners, and numerous diagrams, which show the importance 
attached to a proper system of recruiting, adorn the offices of the 
Poznan Mission. 

In 1922, the Foreign Labour Department of the Mine-owners ’ 
Committee, which is to-day one of the most important immi- 
gration agencies in the world, brought to France for employment 
by its members 100 Czechoslovaks and 20,071 Polish workers. 
In 1923 the figures were perceptibly larger : 708 Czechoslovaks 
and 53,931 Poles (of both sexes) with contracts'. The recruiting 








* These data were obligingly furnished by the Central Committee of French 


Mine-owners, and usefully complete the information supplied by the Polish Govern- 
ment. 
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activities of the Committee are thus carried on almost exclusively 
among Poles. In 1923, 47,609 workers came from Poland itself 
and 4,275 from Westphalia, where a special recruiting office was 
opened ; the corresponding numbers for 1922 were 13,821 and 6,250. 

A considerable and increasing proportion of the foreign labour 
brought in consists of skilled workers. In 1922, 9,639, or 52 per 
cent., were classed as hewers, as against only 7,780, or 41 per cent., 
in 1921. The proportion of skilled Polish workers settled in France 
is still larger, since Polish unskilled workers are continually passing 
into the category of skilled workers. Thus the Pas de Calais 
Mining Company, which has the largest Polish colony in France, 
and which alone employed 4,974 Poles in January 1923, made some 
interesting enquiries, which showed that the arrival of the Poles 
had enabled it to increase the proportion of its hewers. The Poles 
were 38.8 per cent. of all underground workers and 53 per cent. 
of the hewers. 

These and other similar results, deduced from the statistics 
of the Mine-owners’ Committee, are interesting as proof of the high 
standard of vocational skill of Polish Labour. 

Statistics also show the proportion of working and non-working 
Polish immigrants (i.e. workers, and their wives and children) 


arriving in France. In 1922, the number of families brought 
into France was 3,574, or 31 per cent. of the total, as against 
only 20 per cent. in 1921. The following much fuller data are 


already available for 1923. 
POLISH IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING IN FRANCE IN 1923 





Country of origin 





Description of immigrants 
Westphalia |Czechosluvakia 








Workers with contracts (men) 6,326 708 
. " (women) 0 





Total contracts 





Families transported 
Members of workers’ families recruited in 
Poland : 
Children under 3 
. from 3 to 7 
z and young persons from 7 
to 18 
Non-working adults 











Total members of families 
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It should further be observed that the Mine-owners’ Comnittee, 
which covers nearly all the French mines, can and does effectively 
exercise control over all Poles employed in French coal mines, and 
is able to note their movements and the way in which employers 
and workers respect the terms of their contracts. On this much 
disputed question, to which too little scientific study is as a rule 
given, it has been possible to find data for accurate statistics. 
There is documentary evidence that respect for contracts would 
appear to be growing among Polish labour brought into France 
under the system of organised emigration. The following table, 
which shows the proportion of Polish workers who left the mines 
where they were engaged, is significant : 


Immigrant workers Percentage of 
in mines at end of year workers who left by end of year 


End of 1920 5,491 30.0 
» 1921 14,369 16.6 
» 1922 34,316 9.2 


Date 


These statistics, which are of considerable socia] value, show 
indisputable progress, attributed by the Mine-owners’ Committee 
to the general contentment of the immigrants. This mental 
attitude is explained, amongst other things, by the high voca- 


tional and moral standard of the workers, by the large and 
increasing number of immigrants who live with their own families, 
by respect for national sentiments, and the building up of new 
family homes. A great influence is also attributed to the facilities 
given for bringing in family and national furniture, to which 
Polish emigrants are greatly attached. 

This improvement has made it possible for the mine-owners 
to abandon the system by which an employer engaging a worker 
who had broken his contract and left the employer who had paid 
for bringing him to France, undertook to repay the cost of the 
journey to the previous employer. The members of the Committee 
now confine themselves to a mutual understanding that they 
will not engage Polish workers whose former contract has not 
been properly terminated. Between affiliated mines such corrup- 
tion of workers has become rare, but it still exists between rival 
industries. Thus the Mine-owners’ Committee estimates at 5,000 
the number of workers attracted from them in 1922 in this way 
by the building industry, particularly for the Devastated Areas. 

Mutual control is less effective, and its results less satisfactory, 
in industries which have not reached the same degree of centralisa- 
tion and organisation as the mines. Large numbers of workers 
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still break their contracts and change their employers, either 
because their intentions even before starting for France are fraud- 
ulent, or because they subsequently decide to leave their job. 
It was in order to limit this tendency of certain employers to try 
to attract to their service workers brought in and employed by 
others that the Mine-owners’ Committee decided to bring in Polish 
workers for undertakings other than mines. The number so 
brought in in 1923 was 3,749. 


For agriculture, conditions of recruitment are slightly different. 
While miners and industrial workers go to Poznan and Myslovice 
for the recruiting formalities, the French agricultural delegates 
from the devastated areas visit employment exchanges specified 
by the Government and choose agricultural workers on the spot. 
These visits only take place when a sufficiently large group of would- 
be emigrants has been collected. After this preliminary checking 
of the qualifications and general health of the workers, they are 
sent, as a rule in groups, to the recruiting centres of Poznan and 
Myslovice, from which they are taken to France in much the same 
way as workers recruited by the Mine-owners’ Committee. The 
number of agricultural workers brought into France and trans- 
ported by the Mine-owners’ Committee was 9,000 in 1922 and 
26,201 in 1923. 

For workers for French sugar factories, the procedure adopted 
is somewhat different. The managers of sugar factories wish 
all their workers to arrive simultaneously on the day fixed for the 
beginning of their season. The preliminary examination at Poznan, 
therefore, takes place as and when workers present themselves. 
They are chosen and engaged, and then sent home pending their 
departure for France. The actual transport is generally carried 
out in groups from the recruiting centre of Poznan. 

The table on the following page shows the distribution by 
occupation of the workers recruited in 1923. 

It should not be overlooked that this special procedure does 
not place any great restriction on the emigrants’ freedom to come 
and go, since it only applies to workers who wish to be recruited 
collectively. Individual emigration is always allowed, but the 
economic advantages of collective recruitment are so considerable 
that nearly all workers take advantage of it, particularly at the 
present moment when Polish currency is depreciated and when it 
is difficult for the worker to get together the necessary funds for 
his transport as a voluntary emigrant. 
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WORKERS RECRUITED IN 1923, BY OCCUPATION 





Poles recruited Poles recruited 
in Poland in Westphalia 


Workers | Families Men Families 








Agricultural workers' 23,890 
Miners, for France 19,263 

3 ” Belgium 230 
Metal miners 162 
Industrial workers 3,221 
Miscellaneous 112 
Ministry of Labour 731 


Total 47,609 
































1 Including 1,430 sugar workers. 


EXISTING STATISTICAL METHODS 


As has already been stated, new regulations for emigration and 
repatriation statistics were contained in the Decree of 15 December 
1923 which came into force on 1 January 1924. This Decree 
codifies and completes the previous regulations’. It is of special 
interest, as it is the result of the long experience of a country where 
emigration has always been important and has engaged the atten- 
tion of the authorities to an extent rarely exceeded. 

It covers five types of statistics : oversea emigration, oversea 
repatriation, individual continental emigration, organised conti- 
nental emigration, and continental repatriation. 

The statistics are drawn up according to rules imposed on all 
emigrants. 

Every Pole who wishes to emigrate must procure a passport. 
The passport contains all the usual information : age, sex, domicile, 
occupation, nationality, etc.; but before it is issued to the holder 
the Emigration Office fastens to it an identity card in two parts, 
one to be given up on crossing the frontier on the outward journey, 
and the other oa return. The cards aie grey for oversea emigrants 
and green fcr continental emigrants. The entries on the cards 





' Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance, after agreement 
with the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated 
15 Dee. 1923, concerning immigration statistics. Monitor Polski, No. 296, 
31 Dee. 1923. 
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differ slightly for emigration and repatriation, and for oversea 
and continental migration. 

For emigration the cards contain the following entries : 

(1) Certain details as to the registration of the emigrant : 
serial number of card (mechanically numbered), signa- 
ture of issuing official, and serial number of the emigrant 
himself ; 

(2) Number, series, date and place of issue of passport ; 

(3) Number of persons covered by the passport and leaving 
the country ; 

(4) Domicile of the emigrant ; 

(5) Country to which the emigrants are go‘ng ; 

(6) Name of the head of the family ; 

(7) Signature of the registering official. 

For repatriation, the information under headings 1, 2, 4, 6 and 

7 above is given, and also the name of the country from which the 
emigrant is returning, with the seal of the Consulate. 

The oversea identity cards include the following additional 
entries, both for emigration and for repatriation : 

(1) Number of registration book and year of registration ; 

(2) Number of ticket and name of the shipping company which 
has issued it ; 

(3) Port of embarkation or transit ; 

(4) Nationality. 

The two continental identity cards (i.e. for emigration and 
for repatriation) contain the name of the employment exchange 
and the emigration card also contains the name of the recruiting 
office. 

The cards contain no data as to sex and age, and these distinc- 
tions are not easily made in the case of family passports. The 
necessary information can be obtained by comparing the identity 
card with the passport register, which states the sex and age of 
all the emigrants covered by the passport. The two documents 
must therefore be used together for statistical purposes. 

For oversea emigrants, and for continental emigrants leaving 
individually, the statistical procedure is as follows. After the 
emigrant has been duly entered on the books and has received his 
passport, but before it is visaed, the Emigration Office fills up the 
two parts of the identity card, for emigration and repatriation. 
The whole of the emigration slip is filled up. Nothing is entered 
on the repatriation slip except details as to the registration of the 
emigrant and the name of the head of the family. Similar infor- 
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mation as to registration is entered on the passport itself beside 
the names of the head of the family and and the persons with him. 
The identity card is stuck to the passport and stamped in various 
places in order to prevent any misuse of either part. The emigrant 
may then leave, with his passport, visa, and identity card, which 
form a single document. At the frontier he must show his passport, 
which is again stamped with the place and date of crossing the 
frontier. The names of persons not accompanying the head of 
their family are crossed out and the emigration half of the identity 
card is detached and sent at once to the Emigration Office at 
Warsaw. 

From these cards the Office notes in its register the emigrants 
who have really left and also, later on, the oversea emigrants to 
whom the Danzig or American authorities have refused admission. 
These entries provide the data for the statistics which are described 
below. 

For collective continental emigration, the procedure is much 
the same, except that the official employment exchanges and the 
district Starosties fill in the cards and stick them to the passports. 
The employment exchanges draw up the lists of emigrants, and 
send them to the Emigration Office at Warsaw. This latter checks 
departures by the registration cards forwarded from the frontier. 
In the case of collective departures for France, the lists are sent in 
the first instance to Poznan (the recruiting centre for France), 
where the names of those refused admission are crossed out. Then 
the lists are sent to Warsaw, where they are checked by the cards 
received from the frontier, and the statistics are compiled. 

For repatriation, the registration cards are prepared by consuls 
abroad. 

In the case of emigrants who still have the return half of an 
identity card, the Consulate confines itself to entering the neces- 
sary iaformation. If the emigrant has no return card, the consul 
prepares a new repatriation card for him according to a model 
supplied by the Emigration Office, and gives the emigrant as a 
series number the number on his own list. The consul then sends 
the two re-emigration lists to the Warsaw Office : the first contains 
the names of holders of original repatriation cards, the second 
those to whom the consul has issued new cards. 


The formalities at the frontier on re-entry are similar to those 
on exit. The repatriation cards are collected and sent at once to 
Warsaw, where the information contained on the cards and the 
consuls’ lists is checked. classified and tabulated. 
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NATURE OF STATISTICAL Data COLLECTED 


Polish migration statistics are of many different kinds. As it 
is impossible to describe them all fully, a short account will be 
given of the statistics of oversea emigration, continental emi- 
gration, immigration, repatriation, refugees, persons returning to 
Poland and persons who have opted for Polish nationality. 


Statistics of Oversea Emigration 


Since the main object of this article is to make a critical study 
of the statistical methods ‘applied to continental emigration, 
oversea statistics may be briefly dismissed. It is impossible, 
however, to leave them completely out of account, as the pro- 
cedure for individual continental emigrants is the same as that 
for oversea emigrants, while the statistics for the latter are at 
present much the more complete. 

The statistics of oversea emigration are now based on four 
series of documents : 

(1) Lists of passports issued by the Emigration Office ; 

(2) Identity cards (outward half) collected at the frontier 

and sent to the Warsaw Office (new system in force 
since 1 January 1924) ; 
(3) Data furnished by shipping companies ; 
(4) Data furnished by emigration attachés. 
The first two of these sources are common to oversea and to 
continental emigration, and will be dealt with in greater detail 
in the following section. The otheis are peculiar to oversea emi- 
gration. The statistics furnished by shipping companies and by 
the emigration attaché at Danzig gave nothing but the country 
of destination of the emigrants, the month of departure, the port 
of embarkation, and various combinations of these, whereas the 
Enigration Office used to draw up more complete oversea statistics 
on the basis of the. lists of passports issued for oversea countries. 
The information for 1922 is as follows : 
(1) Total number of visas : 46,773. 
(2) Destination : emigrants for the Argentine, 4,285; Brazil, 
323 ; Canada, 3,145; Palestine, 2,633; United States, 
35,787 ; other countries, 610. _ 

(3) Nationality : of the total number of passports made out, 
37,315 (about 80 per cent.) were issued to Polish 
citizens. 
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(4) Religion: among holders of passports whose religion could 
be ascertained the great majority (21,778) were Jews ; 
only 13,109 passports were issued to Christians. Leaving 
the United States, which most of the emigrants choose, 
out of account, it appears that the Jews go by prefer- 
ence to the Argentine and Palestine and the Christians 
to Canada. 

(5) Age and sex : of the 34,887 emigrants whose age and sex 
were noted, 12,299 were men, 14,505 women, and 8,083 
children. 

Polish statistics of oversea emigration in 1922 also furnish 
various very interesting social and economic data, including the 
following : 

(6) Race: Polish, White Russian, Lithuanian, Jewish, Russian, 

German, and others. 

(7) Occupation : agricultural, artisans, manual labourers, 
commercial, liberal professions, no occupation. 

(8) Object of emigration: to earn living, or other reasons. 

(9) Duration of emigration: persons who wish to return, who 
are “ determined not to return ” or are undecided on 
the subject. 

(10) Whether the emigrant is leaving for the first time, or has 
previously emigrated, and if so, how many times. 

(11) Standard of education: able to read and write (indication 
as to which language), or illiterate. 

(12) Material circumstances: if any private means, if no pri- 
vate means, contributing or not contributing to journey 
expenses. 

(13) Port for which the visa is given. 

(14) Province from which the emigrant comes. 

Almost all this information could also have been obtained 
from the passports for continental emigration, but as a matter of 
fact this has not yet been done. The new system introduced on 
1 January 1924 will enable further improvements to be made. 


Statistics of Continental Emigration 


The statistics of continental emigration were until recently 
drawn up in the same way as those of oversea emigration, but they 
were based solely on the data given in passports. For continental 
emigration as a whole, individual and collective, the Emigration 
Office has not up to now published any details except as regards 
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the sub-division by age, sex, and religion. No other characteristic 
has been considered by the Revue Mensuelle de Statistique Poionatse ; 
but this will shortly be changed owing to the introduction of the 
new statistical methods, and the Ministry proposes to publish 
as complete statistics for continental as for oversea emigration, 

These statistics will not only give all the details asked for by 
the International Labour Conference of 1922 (sex, age, occupation, 
nationality, country of last residence, and country of destination), 
but much additional information. Thus tables will in future be 
prepared giving the following data for both kinds of emigration : 
composition of family, age of emigrants, family circumstances, 
nationality, mother tongue, religion, occupation, languages spoken 
and written by the emigrants, permanent domicile in Poland, reason 
for emigration (to earn living, or other), information as to the 
conditions under which the emigrant is going (with his own 
resources, or not),whether the emigration is temporary or permanent, 
place of destination, and ports of embarkation, transit, and disem- 
barkation. The tables will also show the period which elapses 
between the issue of the passport and departure, the length of 
stay abroad, and the number of emigrants using each shipping 
company. 

The new methods employed for these tables will allow of much 
greater accuracy on the subject of continental emigration than 
the former method. Unlike the statistics of oversea emigration, 
the accuracy of which could be checked by the reports of shipping 
companies and emigration attachés, continental statistics have 
hitherto been based only on the data furnished by the lists of 
emigrants’ passports and there was always a more or less con- 
siderable difference between the number of visas granted and the 
number of departures, which tended to vitiate the statistics. 
In future, the lists of passports, whether continental or oversea, 
will be checked by the outward halves of the identity cards, which 
are collected at the frontier and sent to the Emigration Office at 
Warsaw. 

The Office will in this way control both the number of passports 
issued and the number of emigrants who do in fact leave the coun- 
try. The fact that the frontier lists must contain the names of all 
those who actually present themselves, and of no one else, will 
result in clearer and more accurate returns than the examination 
of the passports, which often bear the names of persons who do 
not leave the country. 

Statistics of continental emigration will in future be compiled 
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in the same way, whether the emigration is individual or collective, 
except that for the former the passport lists will be filled up by 
the Emigration Office at Warsaw, and for organised emigration, 
which does not all pass through Warsaw, they will be filled up 
by the state employment exchanges and the district Starosties. 
The formalities for collecting the halves of the identity cards at 
the frontier are the same on the outward and the return journey. 

Organised emigration to France, which is at present by sea 
and so is easier to check, will also provide the following data : 
employer’s name and address; name of the institution dealing 
with the engagement ; number of contract ; duration of the con- 
tract. An effort will also be made to obtain accurate data as to 
the length of stay abroad. 

As has been seen above, the great majority of Polish continent- 
al emigrants (92 per cent.), and in effect the most energetic and 
desirable of them, go to France under a system of organised trans- 
port. These emigrants are concentrated in recruiting camps at 
Danzig and Myslovice where the necessary tests for technical 
qualifications and health are applied, and the statistical data 
collected, in satisfactory conditions. The fact that all this can be 
done without fuss or hurry for either officials or emigrants makes 
it possible to compile fuller information than for other forms of 
continental emigration ; such data are in fact now being published 
by the Revue mensuelle de Statistique Polonaise. For 1922 infor- 
mation is given as to age, sex, and occupation together with 
monthly figures showing the volume of migration: further details 
will follow as a result of the statistical improvements announced. 

From the poiot of view of these statistics, the most important 
operations are registration and making out the passports. 

The registration sheet drawn up at the camp is in three parts. 
The first deals with the technical tests and medical examination. 
When these are ove1, a decision is announced which affects the 
repayment of the cost of the journey between the worker’s home 
and the camp. If the worker is accepted and can at once be sent 
to France, the expenses of his outward journey are refunded to 
him ; if he is rejected or if he cannot be sent to France until 
later he is paid his return expenses too. In either case he is given 
a repayment order for the amount. 

The next stage is registration properly so called. The regis- 
tration book includes the following information : (1) the applica- 
tion for workers to which the worker has been allotted ; (2) the 
employment exchange sending him ; (3) occupation ; (4) surname ; 
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(5) Christian names ; (6) age ; (7) domicile ; (8) certificate of the 
technical recruiting officer. 

The emigrant’s application for a passport contains a whole 
- series of information which can be used for compiling very full 
statistics, including surname and Christian names, occupation or 
circumstances, age and date of birth, place of birth, place of 
registration on birth and marriage registers, permanent domicile, 
members of family accompanying emigrant, description ; then 
follows information as to date of departure, object of the journey, 
etc. 


Immigration Statistics 


In theory, the Franco-Polish Emigration Treaty of 1919 is re- 
ciprocal and can be used for the benefit of French workers arriving 
in Poland. In fact, however, collective emigration from France 
to Poland is negligible and does not call for any specific notice. 
No special immigration statistics are at the moment prepared in 
Poland and the few immigrants from abroad are included in the 
enormous flood of repatriated persons, fugitives, persons who have 
opted for Polish nationality, hostages, and other victims of war or 
revolution, who enter or re-enter Poland, and for whom the Polish 
Government has opened a large number of reception camps on 
its frontiers. 


Repatriation Statistics 


Poland appears to be one of the few countries which has tried 
to draw up statistics of emigrants returning from America upon 
bases other than ships’ lists of passengers disembarking. -These 
statistics were in existence before the Decree of 15 December 1923. 
They were based on the passports issued and visas made, and on 
information furnished by consuls and emigration attachés abroad, 
and. were two-fold. First, they showed, according to data furnished 
by emigration attachés and port authorities, the number of Poles 
returning from America and disembarking in ports at which the 
attachés were stationed. The number given for 1922 was 24,226 
(including 21,065 at Danzig, 1,497 at Antwerp, 826 at Hamburg, 
405 at Bremen, and 133 at Cuxhaven) ; but the statistics are not 
complete. Secondly, they gave the number of passports issued 
each year by consuls for repatriation from America. These last 
figures were still lower ; in 1922 there were 9,116 of these passports 
issued. 
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Consular statistics published gave the number of families, 
and of men and women, the religion of the emigrants, their occu- 
pation, and the Polish provinces to which they were returning. 

No statistics have yet been published of repatriated persons 
coming from continental countries. 

The Decree of 15 December 1923, as has been shown whutic 
will enable the statistics to be considerably developed and extended 
to cover all repatriated persons. All returning emigrants, in fact, 
will in future have with their passport part of an identity card, 
which is detached on their return and sent at once to the Emi- 
gration Office. 


Statistics of War Fugitives, Refugees, Optants, Hostages, 
etc., entering Poland 


As has been seen above, since the war theie has beea a consider- 
able movement across Polish frontiers of persons wishing to 
enter this comparatively peaceful country. 

The number recorded as crossing at either the eastern or the 
western stations is more than 2,000,000, and although the movement 
has lost some of its former intens‘ty it has not completely stopped. 
The arrivals still include bands of former fugitives returning 
to their own country, who temporarily crowd up certain stations 
while they wait for the papers which will allow them to settle 
in the country or continue their journey further afield. Among 
these persons are often to be found many who have opted for 
Polish nationality. This movement includes not only Poles, 
but also a great number of Lithuanian Russians, Jews, and Ger- 
mans, who are coming to settle in Poland or wish to pass through 
the country. 

The statistics of refugees and optants coming from Russia 
are compiled not by the Emigration Office but by the police author- 
ities. Repatriation statistics are based on the daily reports 
drawn up at each frontier station and submitted to the Warsaw 
Office. The new Decree which re-organises statistics does not 
apply to these classes of immigrants. 


CONCLUSION 


In summing up the preceding observations and trying to 
determine what portion of Polish emigration statistics is valuable 
from the poiat of view of the improvement of international sta- 
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tistics, a distinction must be made between the past and the future. 

In the past, statistical methods showed no real originality 
except as concerns collective continental emigration to France. 
Thanks to the close co-operation in this field between the Polish 
Emigration Office, the French Recruiting Mission, Polish employ- 
ment exchanges, and French associations organising the recruiting 
and sorting of would-be emigrants — especially the Central Com- 
mittee of French Mine-owners —- this emigration can be followed 
in all its stages, from the wish to recruit labour expressed by an 
employer in the country of immigration and the need to emigrate 
as found in a Polish village, up to the moment when the worker 
is definitely engaged and leaves the country, with his journey 
arranged by the recruiting agency and under the supervision of 
his national authorities. As has been seen, the very full statistics 
of the Mine-owners’ Committee even provide means of following 
the worker abroad and after his arrival in France. 

Through the continuous co-operation between French recruiters 
of labour and Polish officials, very satisfactory statistical results 
can be secured, especially for the French mining industry, which 
is highly centralised and where the control of foreign workers is 
a relatively simple matter. 

Further, the fact that the recruited worker reaches his destina- 
tion with a definite employment contract whose terms are more 
or less fixed, and the fact that at his destination there exists 
elaborate administrative machinery which is part of the industrial 
organisation which has recruited him, makes it possible to complete 
emigration statistics by immigration statistics compiled on the 
same lines and with the same care. In this way all the phases of 
migration can be studied in turn, and the materials, half industrial 
and half official, for this study open the way to the adoption of 
valuable new methods. 

Although at present collective recruiting for France is absorbing 
more than nine-tenths of Polish continental emigration, it does 
not cover the whole either of collective recruiting or even of French 
immigration. It should however be noted that collective recruit- 
iag in Poland is now hardly authorised except under international 
conventions or administrative agreements, so that it will ultimately 
be possible to compile similar statistics for other countries. 

There remains individual continental emigration. At the 
moment there is not much of this, but when the stabilisation of 
the exchanges gives greater freedom of movement to Polish e ni- 
grants, and when the German and Russian frontiers are definitely 
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open, a considerable increase is possible, and it will be interesting 
to follow its progress in a country in which large-scale migration 
is traditional. Up to the present the statistics of individual 
continental migration compiled by the Polish Government have 
been based on the passports issued and are similar to those of 
other countries which compile statistics of continental migration. 

The introduction of the identity card in two parts, detachable 
on leaving and on re-entering the country, seems likely to mark 
the beginning of a new period in the history of migration statistics, 
as this form of document bids fair to become an indispensable 
part of the equipment of every emigrant who is legally admitted 
to a foreign country. The system has existed in Italy for some 
years, and the further experiments of the Polish Government will 
deserve close attention.- More especially for continental repatria- 
tion, the data secured under this system will have a certainty 
and .eliability which have hitherto been unattainable. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Inspection of Employment in Ports in the 
Netherlands in 1922! 


For the purpose of port work inspection Holland is divided into 
three districts : the Rotterdam and Amsterdam regions and the communes 
outside these two areas (p. 3). The loading and unloading of vessels 
and other port work are supervised by two inspectors in charge of 
districts, one inspector, four sub-inspectors (who are also local port 
officials), four technical assistants and two labour supervisors, in addition 
to clerical and manual staff. The inspectorate was responsible to the 
Director-General of Labour (pp. 4-5). It had under its supervision 
during 1922 a total of 337 registered undertakings engaged in dock 
work, and 16,626 holders of work cards (pp. 11, 15), while 9,864 vessels 
entered the various ports in the course of the year (p. 67). The average 
daily number of persons employed under the Stevedores Act* in each 
week varied between 3,323 and 5,055 in Amsterdam (p. 75), while in 
Rotterdam the Southern Shipping Company recorded from 4,000 to 
5,000 regular workers on the rolls every week, and noted from 3,000 
to 4,000 engagements of casual workers (pp. 68-69). 

In the course of the year the inspection officials paid 10,015 visits 
to ships where work was in progress, and 2,296 visits to dock premises 
(pp. 7-8). They found very few contraventions of the provisions 
forbidding the performance of loading or unloading work by others 
than the crews of vessels or registered stevedores, and not many men 
were found without work-cards (pp. 10,13). The report contains an 
analysis of the holders of work-cards in the three inspection districts 
by ages ; very few were under 20, and most of them were between 30 
and 50 (pp. 16-17). 

The normal hours of work under the Stevedores Act are 10 hours 
a day and 60 hours a week, with a complete stoppage of work from 
midnight on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday (p. 36). A special permit 
is required for Sunday work ; during 1922 six undertakings procured 
permits in advance authorising Sunday work when necessary, while 





'‘ NETHERLANDS. DEPARTEMENT VAN ARBEID, HANDEL EN NIJVERHEID: 
Verslag over het Haventoezicht witgeoefend in 1922. The Hague, Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1923. vm + 90 pp. 

2 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XI, 1916, p. 225. 
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other undertakings obtained. permits for special cases, and used them 
on 104 occasions in all during the year (pp. 18-22). Work up to 20 hours 
at a stretch may be authorised in the service of regular shipping services 
between European ports, or in special emergencies. Four undertakings 
received permits in advance on the former ground, and 109 permits 
(of which 88, covering 1,896 workers, were actually used) were granted 
for emergency overtime (pp. 38-44). In busy areas it was found that 
the dockers often worked unauthorised overtime, which was connived 
at by the foremen (p. 36). Complaints respecting hours were lodged 
in 31 cases and 19 were found on investigation to be justifiable (p. 46). 

Wages in Rotterdam (the principal port) are usually regulated by 
rules of employment adopted by collective agreement. The rules in 
force in 1921 expired on the last day of the year, and there was some 
difficulty in fixing satisfactory terms for 1922, so that the old rules were 
continued in force until near the end of February 1922, and the remainder 
of the year was covered by two temporary agreements, both based on 
the 8-hour day and 45-hour week (pp. 68-70). In Amsterdam also 
there were three scales of wages in force in the course of the year (pp. 77- 
78). Ten complaints respecting underpayment were sent in from this 
district, and five of them were found to be justified (pp. 45, 46). 

Questions of hygiene and safety necessitated the giving of verbal 
instructions by the inspectors in 7,754 cases and written orders in 93 cases 
(6,742 and 401 respectively in 1921). There has been some improvement 
since 1919 in the accommodation provided for workers. In Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam there were 85 messrooms seating 7,074 persons, as 
against 53 rooms seating 3,417 persons in 1919. There were 688 wash- 
bowls fixed in work-places and 159 in special lavatories — more than 
double the number provided in 1919. The number of latrines was 
nearly doubled, and 8 plunge-baths and 58 shower-baths were available, 
compared with 3 and 22 respectively in 1919. In 85 cases the attention 
of employers was called to the uncleanliness of the sanitary accommo- 
dation, while in several instances latrines were found to be without 
light at night, owing to the disappearance by theft of the electric lights. 
It was found necessary to erect bicycle sheds at the docks remote from 
town (pp. 31-34). 

Many of the instructions and orders given by inspectors related to 
lifting apparatus, hatchways, and loading and unloading appliances, 
while over 10 per cent. of the verbal instructions dealt with supervision 
of work and lighting of work-places. Altogether 2,493 of the instructions 
were followed by second inspections, and in 639 of these cases it was 
found that the requirements had not yet been complied with (pp. 25- 
26). The testing of chains, etc., was carried on as usual during the year, 
and it was found that some chains gave way before the full test weight 
(twice the safe weight) was attained, whereas the breaking strain for 
a sound chain should be six times the safe weight (p. 29). The regula- 
tions for testing and annealing are appended to the report (pp. 88-90). 

Accidents were notified in 3,719 cases (3,702 in 1921), most of them 
occuring in Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Nearly one-third were cases 
of the crushing, spraining, or bruising of some part of the body ; one- 
fourth were caused by objects falling or otherwise being lost coutrol 
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of, and one-seventh were due to workers slipping or stumbling. An 
analysis of the accidents by the time at which they occurred shows 
that 10 a.m. to 12 noon, the busiest period of the day, is the worst time 
for accidents, and the early part of the afternoon is also a bad period. 
The frequency of accidents in relation to the number of persons 
employed at different hours, however, is not given. Relatively few 
accidents occur in connection with the regular weekly steamers. There 
are more in January, February, and March than in other months, 
owing to the frequency of slips on icy decks and quays and the risk of 
frost-bite. Most of the fatal and serious accidents in 1922 were due 
to falls of persons or objects. There were two cases of gassing — in 
one instance a worker was overcome by turpentine fumes while using 
turpentine to paint inside the hold, and in the other case inadequately 
exhausted benzene fumes from the engine rendered a worker unconscious 
(pp. 55-56). 

In connection with inland navigation 1,938 accidents were recorded. 
As in maritime port work, nearly one-third of the accidents were cases 
of crushing, bruises, and sprains, while falls of persons and objects 
accounted for a consierable number, and wounds from splinters, nails, 
etc., for about 10 per cent. Blood poisoning was very frequent in the 
case of wounds from splinters, etc. Steel cables are much used for 
hoisting loads and for towing and mooring, and the outer strands of 
wire are often frayed so as to endanger the hands of users, and 
are naturally surgically unclean (pp. 83-87). 

Classes in first aid were held in all the inspection districts and were 
well attended. There were 961 certificates current at the end of 
the year (p. 30). Late in 1922 a safety exhibition was held, mainly 
for the benefit of the workers, showing not only appliances in dangerous 
condition, but poisonous nuts and kernels and other substances which 
they might be tempted to taste while unloading (pp. 34-35). 


Administration of Dominion Labour Laws 
in Canada in 1922-1923' 


The report of the Canadian Department of Labour for 1922-1923 
deals with the administration of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, and the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, and also furnishes notes on strikes and lock-outs, 
rates of wages and cost of living, fatal industrial accidents in the 
Dominion, and technical education in the various Provinces. 

There were 45 applications under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, and 27 boards of conciliation and investigation were 
established, but in spite of the efforts of these boards there were two 





‘1 Canapa. DEPARTMENT oF. LABOUR: Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
31 March 1923. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1923. 135 pp. 
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local strikes in the coal mining industry, one lasting for five months, 
in addition to a third such strike breaking out without application for 
a board (pp. 8-25). Of the 45 applications sent in, 18 came from the 
railways, in connection with the proceedings for reductions of wages. 
The interpretation of section 57 of the Act (prohibiting alteration of 
wages or hours otherwise than by mutual agreement or after conside- 
ration by a board) was disputed in this connection, and the Government 
introduced a Bill to amend the clauses called in question, in order to 
bring out their meaning more clearly. Owing to disagreement between 
the Houses of Parliament, however, it was impossible to make the 
desired amendments (pp. 26-37). 

Strikes and lock-outs occurred in 85 cases, involving 41,050 persons, 
during the calendar year 1922, as against 145 cases, involving 22,930 per- 
sons, in 1921. Twice as much working time was lost in 1922 as in 1921, 
the excess being almost entirely due to the coal miners’ strike in Alberta 
and British Columbia, which lasted the whole summer (pp. 50-54). 

In addition to work under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, much conciliation work was done by the local officials of 
the Department of Labour, especially the fair wages officers (pp. 38-40). 
As regards the Fair Wages Clause, an Order in Council was adopted 
on 7 June 1922 to secure its more effective observance. The report 
contains a table of contracts concluded by Government Departments 
under the Order (pp. 43-46) and a list of complaints respecting alleged 
non-payment of fair wages (pp. 48-49). It also furnishes index numbers 
of rates of wages for ten industrial groups in each year from 1901 to 
1922 (p. 56), and of percentage changes in the cost of food, fuel, rent, 
clothing, and other items of the cost of living, annually from 1914 to 
1920 and quarterly for 1921 and 1922 (p. 58). 

The record of industrial accidents indicates 1,107 deaths in the 
Dominion in 1922, as against 922 in 1921. A large proportion (24.7 per 
cent.) occurred in the transportation services, half of this group being 
due to steam railways. The mining and quarrying industry also had 
a large share in the total (15.2 per cent.), owing to the effects of falls of 
rock and stone, and of explosions (pp. 60-62). 

Under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act there were 
76 offices in operation at the beginning of the year and 78 at the end 
(26 in Ontario). Applications for employments were received from 
547,377 persons (including 106,714 women), as against 546,168 applica- 
tions in 1921-1922. Vacancies were filled in 412,527 cases out of the 
489,816 notified ; 111,545 of these placings were for employment not 
exceeding one week. Special arrangements were made through the 
offices for the transportation of labour at sowing and harvest times 
(pp. 63-73). Brief summaries are given of the reports on technical 
education work done in the various Provinces, together with an account 
of the purposes of the Technical Education Act (pp. 74-125). 
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Inspection of Mines in India in 1922: 


As in previous years, the report on mining inspection in India covers 
only mines not less than 20 feet deep situated in British India. For 
inspection purposes the country is divided into two ‘ circles’, one 
containing five and the other seven provincial groups of mines (p. 88). 
The staff for 1922 consisted of a chief inspector, two inspectors (one 
for each circle), five junior inspectors, and one electrical inspector 
(pp. 21-22). There were 1,618 mines in operation under the Mines 
Act of 1901, as compared with 1,741 in 1921 ; two-thirds of these mines 
were worked by hand. Visits of inspection were paid on 1,769 occa- 
sions to 877 of these mines (1,233 visits to 798 mines in 1921) (pp. 23-33). 

The daily average number of persons employed was 228,511, as 
against 249,663 in 1921 ; about two-fifths were employed at the surface. 
Employment in the coal mines was reduced to some extent by the 
East Indian Railway strike, which made it impossible to send out coal 
from certain coalfields, and also by the flooding of certain mines during 
the heavy monsoon. The good crops consequent upon the monsoon 
attracted labour from mining to agriculture in some districts. On the 
whole there was a decline of 25 per cent. in the number of persons engaged 
in coal-mining, who were about three-fourths of the total number 
employed in and about mines. Children under 12 years of age consti- 
tuted one-thirtieth of the total, as in 1921, while 78,806 women were 
employed in mining, more than half of them underground (pp. 1, 2, 33). 
Electrical power was used in most of the large collieries, and the use of 
coal-cutting machinery was increased on account of the shortage of 
labour in various districts. Forty electrically driven coal-cutters were 
at work during the year, and three driven by compressed air (pp. 3, 41.) 

The accident statistics (pp. 6-16, 42-84) relate only to fatal and serious 
accidents, as usual. There were 243 fatalities during the year (293 
in 1921), and 300 persons were seriously injured (328 in 1921). The 
fatal accidents are listed in detail (pp. 42-76). Coal mines were respon- 
sible for 209 of the deaths and 243 of the serious accidents, but the 
death-rate in these mines per thousand persons employed and per 
million tons of coal raised was lower than in 1921 (pp. 78, 40). There 
were fewer fatal falls of roof and side than in 1921, and many of those 
occurring in the year under report could in the opinion of the Chief 
Inspector have been avoided if supervising staff in the mines concerned 
had been more numerous and more vigilant, to prevent work in pro- 
hibited places. Shaft accidents increased in frequency ; there were two 
cases of overwinding, one entailing the loss of eight lives. Only three 





t Inpra. DEPARTMENT OF Mines: Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India under the India Mines Act (V1II of 1901) for the year ending 31 Decem- 
ber 1922. Calcutta, Government Printer, 1923. v1+126 pp., plans. 
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accidents were due to electricity. When the Indian Electricity Rules 
came into operation on 31 July 1922, the Electrical Inspector began a 
survey of mining plant. He found that in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
little or no alteration was required in most of the mines, where plant 
was modern, while requirements were promptly complied with in the 
case of older plant (p. 6). 

Detailed lists are given of the prosecutions of employers and 
employees under the Mines Act (pp. 16-18, 85-87). Proceedings were 
taken in 59 cases, including 24 instances of failure to submit annual 
returns for 1921 within the prescribed time-limit. The cases covered 
77 persons, of whom 50 were convicted and 12 acquitted by the end of 
the year, while several cases remained outstanding at the close of the 
period under report. Most of the cases (except the 24 above mentioned) 
related to safety questions. 


Industrial Inspection in Tasmania in 1922-1923' 


The Industrial Department of Tasmania was responsible in 1922- 
1923, as in previous years, for supervising the observance of the Fac- 
tories Acts, the Wages Boards Act, the Shops Closing Acts, the Workers’ 
Compensation Acts, and the Footwear Act, and also for conducting 
two employment exchanges. The report opens with a review of trade 
conditions in various industrial groups (pp. 1-8). There was an increase 
in the number of factories on the register during the year: 1,105, 
employing 9,481 persons, were on the register at the end of the year, 
as against 1,043, employing 9,615 persons, for 1921-1922 (p. 8). The 
decline in the number of persons employed is due mainly to the fact 
that one establishment employing 150 persons ceased during 1922- 
1923 to be a factory within the meaning of the Act. Full particulars 
are given of the number of establishments, persons employed (classified 
by age and sex), and earnings in the various industrial groups (pp. 10-19). 

Orders were issued for the remedying of defects in factories in 245 
cases, compared with 133 in 1921-1922. The increased number of orders 
was necessitated by the enforcement of the requirements for white- 
washing, the provision of fire extinguishing appliances, and the keeping 
of sanitary accommodation in a proper condition (p. 20). Apart from 
the table of orders, no particulars are given of the work of the inspector- 
ate under the Factories and Shops Acts. More space is devoted to 
the work of the wages boards, of which forty-three had been fully 
constituted at the date of the report, out of the fifty established under 
the Wages Boards Act of 1920. Full returns are given of the wages 
paid and hours worked by various grades in each industry (pp. 21-33). 
The 48-hour week was usual, but the 44-hour week was also fairly 





' TasMANIA. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT: Highth Annual Report, for 1922-1923, 
on Factories, Wages Boards, Shops, etc. Hobart, Government Printer, 1923. 35 pp. 
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frequent, while threshers worked 62 hours a week, and clerks usually 
had a standard week of 38 hours. Arrears of wages were recovered on 
behalf of 506 persons, amounting in all to nearly two thousand pounds 
(p. 34). 

The two employment exchanges registered 1,430 applicants for 
employment in 1922-1923, in addition to 499 left on the register of 
unemployed persons at the end of the previous year. During the twelve 
months 1,578 vacancies were filled — more than double the number 
of placings for the previous year, to set against a smaller number of 
applicants for work (p. 35). 








STATISTICS 








Wage Changes during Recent Months 





The following notes and tables form a continuation of those given 
in the Review for April, July, and October 1923 and January 1924. 
As this article appears quarterly, the selection of data for presentation is 
limited generally to those cases where considerable numbers of workers 
are covered, and where regular comparable data are available both for 
recent dates and for pre-war years, so as to obtain a fairly reliable view 
of the general movement of wages. Little use has been made of the 
numerous data relating to a particular locality or occupation without 
any comparable data for pre-war years. The sources of the data and 
the methods of calculation are in general the same as those described 
in the previous articles of the series. 

For most of the countries for which regular statistics of wages are 
available, 1923 has been a year of comparative stability. In France, 
however, especially at the end of the year, the continuous depreciation 
of the currency was followed by an upward movement of wages. In 
Germany the enormous increase of nominal wages was checked towards 
the end of the year owing to the introduction of more stable currency, 
and money wages have, after November, shown comparatively little 
change, though real wages appear to have increased considerably. 























Great Britain 





No important changes in rates of wages took place in Great Britain 
in recent months. Further information as to average recognised weekly 
time-rates in continuation of those given in table I in the January 
Review is not yet available, but the average weekly earnings in certain 
industries (calculated by the International Labour Office from informa- ; 
tion from certain employers given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette) 19 
are shown in table III. As these figures show the average earnings 4 
per head comparisons are affected by the varying proportions of men, 
women, and juveniles employed in different industries. The figures 
seem to indicate a slight increase in November and December (due in 
many cases to automatic increases following the rise in the cost of 
living), and a slight decline in January. 

The movement of wages during 1923 is dealt with in the January 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, in which it is pointed out that 
the decline in the rates of wages which took place in that year was 
much less than in 1921 or 1922. In the industries for which statistics 
are available, the changes reported are indicated in table I. It will 
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be seen that the estimated net decrease in the total weekly wages of 
those affected amounted to £309,400, as compared with £4,211,000 
in 1922 and £5,985,000 in 1921. 


TABLE I. CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1923 





Approximate numbers of 
workers obtaining net increases 
and sustaining net decreases _ Bn smeran ng cy 
Industrial group in wage rates in total weekly 
wages of those 
affected 





Decreases | 





£ 


67,900 
121,700 


27,450 
16,350 
12,500 
70,600 
123,600 
12,850 
9,700 
21,850 
32,300 
53,700 
14,200 


Building 8,000 
Mining and quarrying 954,000 
Tron and steel 190,000 
Engineering and shipbuilding 5,500 
Other metals 31,000 
Textiles 1,500 
Clothing a 
Transport 2,750 
Paper, printing, etc. 350 
Furniture and woodworking 100 
Chemicals, glass, brick, pottery, etc. 1,350 
Food, drink, and tobacco 550 
Public utility services 3,000 
Other 100 


PPT TETELL LE be 





Total 1,198,200 309,400 





Total for 1922 75,000 4,211,000 
Total for 1921 80,000 5,985,000 




















An index of wage rates is published each month by the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service. This index is an average of the 
index numbers of rates of wages for a normal week in eleven occupations 
in building, engineering, printing, textiles, mining, agriculture, railways 
and docks, and is given in table II in comparison with the cost-of- 
living index number. 


TABLE Il. WAGE RATE AND COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
IN 1923 anp 1924 
Wage rate Cost-of-living 


index index 
(1914 = 100) (1914 = 100) 
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TABLE Ill. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS. 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914, 1923 anp 1924. 









The level of wages, which was about equal to that of the cost of 
living at the beginning of the year, was somewhat below at the end of 
the year ; the rise in the cost of living which commenced in June 1923 
has reflected itself in increased average wage rates in February 1924. 












Texti'es 





Cotton | 


Woollen 





Worsted 





Mines 
Boot and General 
Date Pottery (per 
ahoe average’ shiit) 


















































d. s. d. 8s. 4d. i: & s. d. e & s 4. 
6 18 9 16 1 20 11 19 6 19 4 6 5% 
4 
& 41 10 39 4 46 5 38 1 39 5 9 63/, 
8 41 7 88 7 47 2 85 10 39 6 9 6%, 
8 43 2 88 7 48 0 34 3 89 6 9 10% 
5 40 1 39 0 43 2 36 7 37 9 910% 
y 410 8 36 1 43 2 39 3 37 83 10 8% 
9 40 7 34 7 43 2 3h 5 37 9 10 8% 
4 40 OY 384 7% 41 10 37 3 37 8 10 8% 
4 39 4 35 11 41 11 87 1 87 5 10 8% 
1 88 6 35 11 48 1 37 2 38 0 10 0? 
0 39 10 37 9 2 39 10 10 @ 
Jan. 34 5 39 7 36 2 45 2 36 7 38 4 _ 
Feb. 35 0% 41 3% 37 63/,] 46 8 37 0% 39 3% — 


















Index numbers (1914 














































178 223 
April 178 222 240 225 184 204 147 
May 178 230 240 229 176 204 153 
June 192 214 242 206 188 195 153 
July 194 217 224 206 201 193 166 
Aug. 178 216 215 206 182 195 166 
Sept. 176 214 215 200 191 195 166 
Oct. 176 210 223 200 190 194 166 
Nov, 180 215 223 206 191 197 155 
Dec. 185 
1924 

Jan. 176 211 225 216 188 198 _— 
Feb. 180 220 234 190 









































1 Including brick industry. 
2 The data for the last two months are provisionally based on estimates. 









Sweden 


For Sweden recent wage data have been available only for agriculture 
and forestry and are shown in tables IV and V. Agricultural wages 
reached their highest point in 1920, when the level of money wages 
was about 220 per cent. higher than in 1913. During the last three 
years wages have been reduced by about 40 to 50 per cent. as compared 
with 1920. During{1923, however, wage reductions have been compara- 
tively small, about 5 or 6 per cent. as compared with 20 to 25 per cent. 
during each of the two preceding years,and at the present time money 
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wages are about 80 per cent. higher than in 1913. The comparative 
diminution of wages since 1920 seems to have been greater for male 
workers then for female workers, and greater for day labourers than for 
workers engaged by the year. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS IN SWEDEN IN 1913, 1920, 1922, anp 1923 





A — Index numbers 


Class of worker 











1913 1920 | 1922 | 1923 1920 1923! 











Annual earnings 





Farm servants (unmarried) 
Males 326 1075 609 
Females 197 661 450 

Farm servants (married) 

partly paid in kind 
Drivers 329 1047 651 
Stockmen 375 1158 739 





Daily earnings 





Casual day labourers 
Without board : 
Males : summer 
winter 
Females : summer 
ter 


Pron 
ONS 


With board : 
Males : summer 
winter 
Females ' summer 
winter 


PRO fogs §= 80 60 co mm 
~1 to & bo 
oo > 
































1 Provisional figures. 


The average earnings of forestry workers during the winter seasons 
of 1918-1919 to 1923-1924 show that earnings reached their lowest 
level in the 1921-1922 season and have slightly increased since that 
date. 


TABLE V. AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN FORESTRY IN SWEDEN DURING THE WINTERS 
1913-1914 To 1923-1924 





1913 1918 1919 1920 


Occupation -1914 | -1919 | -1920 | -1921 








Average daily earnings (in kronor) 





Hewers " 18.26 10.65 11.54 
Drivers (horse and man) - 32.52 25.30 25.33 





Index numbers 





Hewers 100, 371 298 
Drivers (horse and man) 100 430 335 
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Denmark 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS!, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN DENMARK, 
1914, 1922, anv 1923 





Copenhagen 





Boot- 
mak- 
ing 


























kr. kr. 
17.50| 32.21 


S . 


47.04| 82.56 
47.52] 81.12 
47.04) 81.12 


me 
it 
@ecoa 








22 882 Br 


43.68 | 78.24 
43.68} 78.72 









































Index numbers (7974 = 100) 





















































' The averages are calculated for a full time week, with no allowance for unemployment. 


Netherlands 


The upward movement of wages since the beginning of 1923 as 
shown by the average earnings of coal miners in table VII seems to have 
suffered a check at the end of the year, a slight decrease being shown 
for most groups in December. In the building industry in Amsterdam 
no definite tendency is reflected by the figures for various occupations 
as given in table VIII. During the greater part of 1923 wages fluctuated 
rather irregularly, but towards the end of the year they became practi- 
cally stable. The figures for January 1924 generally show a distinct 
decline. 
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TABLE VII, AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE SOUTH LIMBURG COAL 
MINES, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, anp 1924 





; All underground 
Bewers workers Surface workers Ail workers 





Amount | Index | Amount | Index | Amount | Index 





Fi. Fi. Fl. 


1914 


1920 

4th quarter 
1921 

4th quarter 
1922 

4th quarter 
1923 

1st quarter 

2nd > “ . 219 
8rd f p 221 
Oct. : ‘ 226 
Nov. A y 230 
Dec. d : 


1924 
Jan. F . 227 



































TABLE VIII. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE AMSTERDAM 
BUILDING INDUSTRY, 1919-1924 





Brick- Concrete Cement 
Carpenters layers workers workers 





Cents Cents Cents Cents 
81 “5 69 75 


110 104 


























The only recent statistics of wages available for France refer to the 
coal mining industry. Table IX showing average daily wages of coal 
miners in France, published in the January number of the Review, 
has been brought up to date. It will be seen that wages in this industry 
have remained practically unaltered during the third quarter of 1923 
as compared with the previous one, only slight increases being registered 
for underground workers and a small decrease for surface workers. 














cost of living. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, 


STATISTICS 


According to press reports, however, the wages of coal miners were in- 
creased towards the end of the year, chiefly on account of the rising 


WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF COAL 


MINERS IN FRANCE, 1913 anp 1920-1923 



































Average daily wages Index numbers (1913 = 100) 
Date 
Under- Under- 
—— Surface | ground and ——. Surface | ground and 
gro workers surface gro! workers surface 
workers workers workers workers 
Fr. Fr. Fr. 
1913 5.96 4.02 5.40 100 100 100 
1920 20.99 15.90 19.45 352 395 360 
1921 20.49 15.82 18.84 344 393 349 
1922 
1st quarter 18.96 14.29 17.35 318 > & 321 
2nd . 18.90 13.91 17.21 317 346 319 
3rd > 18.66 14.02 17.09 313 349 316 
4th ’ 18.57 13.96 17.06 312 347 316 
1923 
lst . 20.19 15.03 18.55 339 374 344 
2nd ” 21.23 16.22 19.62 356 403 363 
3rd » 21.31 16.09 19.86 358 400 868 
Spain 


Table X compares the daily wage rates paid to workers in various 
industries in Madrid in 1914 and 1923. The data have been taken from 
a study concerning the movement of prices and wages in Spain during 
and after the war, published by the Institute of Social Reform, Madrid. 
The figures are based on reports of workers’ associations affiliated to 


the Casa del Pueblo. 


TABLE X. DAILY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
MADRID, 1914 anp 1923: 

















Industries and occupations 1914 1923 
Pesetas Pesetas 

Metal industry 

Turners 4.00 to 6.00 9.00 to 14.00 

Polishers .00 9.00 to 10.00 

Moulders 5.00 to 7.00 11.00 
Building industry 

Bricklayers 4.50 to 5.00 10.00 

Painters 35? 12.50 

Carpenters 4.50 to 5.00 11.00 to 14.00 

Unskilled workers 4.00 9.50 
Printing industry 

Machine operators 6.50 11.00 

Compositors 4.50 9.50 

Helpers 2.50 7.50 
Food industry 

Bread bakers 6.00 to 7.50° 9.50 to 11.50 

Delivery men 4.00 8.00° 





1 If not otherwise stated the hours of work per day were 9 in 1914, and 8 in 1923, 


28-hour day. 
® Hours of work not limited. 
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Germany 

In Germany the fixing of wages in rentenmarks which had started 
in a few industries in the middle of November 1923 has become at the 
beginning of 1924 practically universal. The result has been not only 
a comparative stabilisation of nominal wages but also a substantial 
increase of real wages. As shown in table XI, wages for skilled and 
unskilled workers had been, during the period immediately preceding 
the fixing of wages on a “ gold basis ”, about 50 per cent. and 35 per 
cent.respectively lower than in 1913, whilst in February 1924 real wages 
were only about 22 per cent. lower for skilled workers and about 8 per 
cent. lower for unskilled workers as compared with pre-war figures. 
Account should be taken of unemployment, and of increases in the 
hours of labour. 


TABLE XI. AVERAGE WEEKLY NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES OF SKILLED AND 
UNSKILLED WORKERS IN GERMANY IN 1913, 1923 anv 1924 





Skilled workers Unskilled workers 





’ Real wages? Real wages*® 








Amount | Index Amount | Index 





8 


Mks Mks. 
100 24.32 


- 24.79 
246,000 A 65.1 20.42 


632° million ; 61.2 19.02 
52.0 15.74 


16,552» : 53.3 16.04 
28,81 R.Mks. 20.66 


27.41 » 21.22 
28.08 , 22.08 


~ 


% &SFSFR 
or ocoenwneoo 


© 
fe 





























1 Based on data for mining, building, woodworking, metals, textiles, chemicals, printing, and state 
workers. The figures for 1924 include the paper-making industry. 
? Based on the official cost-of-living index for the period of consumption. 


TABLE XII. WEEKLY NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES OF SKILLED 
AND UNSKILLED WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
GERMANY IN FEBRUARY 1924 





Skilled workers Unskilled workers 








Industrial group Real wages? Semiesd 
omina 








Index . 
Amount | (Pre-war | Wages 
= 100) 





Mks. 


Mining t $2.34 
Building - 25.66 
Woodworking 22.96 
Metals i 27.75 
Textiles : Males 20.67 

Females . 14.77 
Chemicals t 24.23 
Paper making \ 19.37 
Printing y 27.26 
State workers d 23.78 


2 Including family allowances for wife and two children when such were paid. 
2 Based on the official cost-of-living index for the period of consumption. 
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STATISTICS 
Austria 


The increase of cost of living in Austria during the last months of 
1923 has led to a further increase of wages in nearly all industries. The 
metal workers, after difficult negotiations, obtained an average wage 
increase of about 6 per cent. In the chemical industry a new collective 
agreement was concluded in December on similar lines to that in the 
metal industry. 

Comparing the index numbers of wages in different industries as 
shown in table XIII it will be seen that the relative increases since 1914 
are somewhat unequal, ranging from about 10,000 for skilled workers 
in the chemical and printing trades to about 16,000 and 17,000 for 
unskilled workers in the building and chemical trades. 


TABLE XIII. MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, FOR CERTAIN 
CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN VIENNA, 1914 anp 1923 





Building Chemicals Priuting one Metals 





Labour- | Sk lied |Unskilled| Com- |Auxiliary}] Carpen- | Skilled |Unskilled 
ers workers | workers | positors | workers ters workers | workers 
! 




















Amounts 





kr. , kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. 
34 35! 17! 38 23 30 28 21 28 


377,280 261,888 | 247,008 | 297,948 | 210,79" | 255,500 | 207,264 | 196,032 | 251,548 
433,440 | 35 332,640 | 276,091 | 328,487 | 232,398 | 281,000 | 256.896 | 243,684 | 285,950 
413,760 324,000 | 248,800 | 350,793 | 253,141 | 315,260 | 256.896 | 243,684 | 285,950 
421,920 324,400 | 268,800 | 375,932 | 265,949 | 315,360 | 256,896 | 243,684 | 285,950 
426,260 324.000 | 268,800 | 379,671 | 268,608 | 331,152 | 256,896 | 243,684 | 320,264 
430,560 350,400 | 290,400 | 383,467 | 271,294 | 331,152 | 340,800 | 283,200 | 320,264 
































Index numbers (79174 = 7) 





11096 14537 7482 14530 7841 9165 8517 7402 9335 
12748 18709 9504 16241 844 10104 9367 9175 11604 
12162 15931 9257 15812 9231 11006 10512 9175 11890 
12409 16251 9257 15811 9892 11563 10512 9175 11604 
12537 16411 9257 15811 9991 11679 11938 9175 11604 
12664 16571 10011 17082 10091 11795 11038 | 12171 13486 









































1 The weekly rate for Jan. 1914 has been calculated by multiplying the hourly rate by 53. 


United States 


Table XIV shows the movement of average weekly earnings in the 
United States. The figures have been obtained by dividing the total 
amount paid in wages in certain industries by the number of workers 
employed. As will be seen, wages have fluctuated irregularly during 
the last six months of 1923 and at the beginning of 1924, and therefore 
no definite tendency can be traced. For most industries slight increases 
were recorded during October 1923, followed by slight decreases in 


9 
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. November. Earnings in several industries were higher in December 
than in any other month during the second half of the year. Amongst 
the industrial groups given in table XIV this was the case for cotton 
goods and hosiery and knit goods. During January a reduction was 
shown for most industries, while the latest available figures, for Feb- 
ruary, again show an upward movement of wages. 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914, 1923, anp 1924 





Dyeing | Hos- 
and iery 
finish- and 
ing knit 
textiles | goods 








Amounts 





17.38 
17.65 
18.02 
17.99 
18.19 


17.39 
18:15 

















numbers (December 1914 = 





244 
281 
249 
252 
243 
247 


. 236 
Feb. 243 






































1 February 1915. 
2 The half-monthly average has been divided by 13 and multiplied by 6. 


Table XV, which is based on data published regularly every year 
by the Department of Agriculture in Weather, Crops and Markets, 
shows the average wage rates of male farm labourers. Agricultural 
wages reached their highest point in 1920, when wages were roughly 
twice as high as in pre-war periods. In 1921 wage reductions were 
brought about to a great extent on account of the unemployment crisis. 
During 1922 the figures show but slight reduction as compared with 
the previous year. In 1923, however, wages increased considerably 
to a level of about 55 to 65 per cent. higher than in 1913. 















TABLE XV. 


STATISTICS 


AVERAGE WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF MALE 


FARM LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1913, 1920, 
1921, 1922, ann 1923 
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Monthly wages Daily wages at Daily wages other 
harvest than harvest 
Year 
With Without With Without With Without 
board board board board board board 
Amounts (in dollars) 
1913 21.38 30.31 1.57 1.94 1.16 1.50 
1920 46.89 64.95 3.60 4.36 2.86 3.59 
1921 30.14 43.32 2.24 2.79 1.68 2.18 
1922 29.17 41.79 2.20 2.72 1.65 2.15 
1923 33.18 46.91 2.45 3.03 1.93 2.47 
Index numbers (1913 = 100) 
1920 219 214 229 225 247 239 
1921 141 143 143 144 145 145 
1922 136 138 140 140 147 143 
1923 155 155 156 156 166 165 


























TABLE XVI. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN 


REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 1914 anp 1923: 

























































































Cloth- 
Stone, | Metals, b 
cay, | mach| wooa | Zum [Chem | | mint | | | Boe | water, 
and » | Manu- , ° ing and| Tex- light, | General 
Date and oils, | Paper ery, ages, 
glass | and fac- bber paper | tiles | jund- d and /average 
pro- |convey-| tures oe — ering 3.8 power 
ducts | ances : oe. 
Amounts 
14 $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
: July 13.04 | 14.26 | 12.03 | 11.66 | 18.17 | 18.44 | 15.59 9.40 | 10.55 | 11.50 | 15.48 | 12.54 
923 
Mar. 26.53 | 29.10 | 26.26 | 25.34 | 26.38 | 2673 | 32.39 | 21.46 | 25.41 | 24.16 | 83257 | 26.92 
June 28.78 | 30.71 | 27.13 | 25.83 | 27.66 | 28.88 | 32.24 | 22.75 | 24.25 | 25.42 | 33.32 | 27.87 
i} ©6Sept. 29.63 | 30.37 | 27.12 | 2468 | 27.34 | 2846 | 32.34 | 22.30 | 23.07 | 25.09 | 83.37 | 27.42 
} Oct. 28.80 | 30.69 | 27.72 | 24.78 | 2757 | 2789 | 21.88 | 22.65 | 25.03 | 24.58 | 34.07 | 27.72 
i §=6Nov 29.85 | $0.76 | 27.79 | 23.67 | 27.74 | 27.83 | 32.87 | 22.49 | 23.12 | 25.06 | 84.71 | 27.64 
Dec. 29.82 | 30.04 | 28.52 | 25.33 | 28.33 | 28.58 | 33.17 | 22.11 | 23.69 | 25.15 | 34.28 | 27.99 
Index numbers (July 1914 = 100) 
1923 
Mar. 203 204 218 217 200 199 208 228 241 210 210 215 
June 220 215 226 222 210 215 207 242 230 221 215 222 
Sept. 227 213 225 212 208 212 207 237 219 218 216 219 
Oct. 221 215 230 213 209 208 204 241 237 214 220 221 
Nov. 229 216 231 203 211 207 211 239 219 218 224 220 
Dec. 229 217 237 217 216 213 213 235 225 219 221 223 








‘Including all employees in both office and shop. 
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TABLE XVII. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, BY SEX, [IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIgg 


IN NEW YORK STATE, 1923* 
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Printing 
and 


Clothing, 
ery, 
laundering, etc. 





Women 





1923 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Déc. 








$ 


27.73 
27.60 
27.03 
28.52 
28.70 
28,61 
28.32 





15.54 
15.66 
15.18 
16.21 
16.79 
17.29 
16.43 











$ 


31.87 
82.03 
29.85 
33.53 








$ 


17.06 
16.66 


18.09 








SSSSEES 
SeVSPSSz 





1 Shop employees ouly. 














Canada 


The table below gives index numbers of average wage rates in Canada, 
and shows the movement during the years 1919 to 1923, comparing 
the levels in these years with that of 1913. The statistics for the first 
four groups of workers in the table are calculated from the wages of 
representative classes of skilled labour in thirteen cities throughout 
Canada, and the figures for coal miners are based on data for the three 


chief mining areas, namely, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and Vancouver 
Island. In all cases the figures are for the month of September in each 
year. 

It will be seen that in each group except in the printing trades and 
coal mining the highest level of wages was reached in 1920. In the 
printing trades a large number of workers were working under agreement 
for terms of five years or less, many of which expired in 1921 and 1922, 
and although the agreements were in many cases amended to provide 
for cost-of-living bonuses the total wages received did not show on the 
average as great increases as appeared in other industries. In 1921 
and 1922, on the other hand, when new agreements were effected, 
increases in wages were frequently secured when in other trades reduc- 
tions in wages were being made. A slight decrease in the average for 
1923 was due to a number of reductions in wages in western cities. 

In coal mining the peak appears to have been reached in 1921, but 
the wage schedules for 1921 were not reduced in Nova Scotia until 
January 1922 and have not since been reduced in Alberta and in south- 
eastern British Columbia. In Vancouver Island in 1918 a system of 
adjusting a cost-of-living bonus every three months according to changes 
in the cost of living was adopted and is still in use. Under this arrange- 
ment the peak was reached in 1920, and decreases occurred during 1921, 
1922, and 1923 with occasional slight increases. The slight decreases 
made in Vancouver Island in 1923 were offset in the index number for 
the group by increases in the average earnings of contract miners in 
both Nova Scotia and Alberta. 











16.54 
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In the other industries substantial reductions in wages were made 
in 1921 and 1922, with slight upward changes in 1923, the average for 
the groups in 1923 being about 1 per cent. higher than in 1922. The 
averages do not include figures for factory labour, for which the same 
tendencies appeared except that there was no rise in 1923. 


TABLE XVIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1919-1923 
(Base : 1913 = 100) 


























Industrial group 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 

Building trades 148.2 180.9 170.5 162.5 166.4 
Metal trades 180.1 209.4 186.8 173.7 174.0 
Printing trades 145.9 184.0 193.3 192.3 188.9 
Electric railways 163.3 194.2 192.1 184.1 186.2 
Steam railways 154.2 186.6 165.3 155.1 157.4 
Coal mining 179.5 197.7 208.3 197.8 197.8 
Arithmetic average 160.4 | 192.1 | 186.1 | 176.8 | 178.4 

Australia 


During the third quarter of 1923 wages in Australia showed in 
general a slight upward movement, as will be seen in tables XIX and 
XX, giving weighted average weekly wage rates of various groups of 
adult workers. The greatest wage increases occurred in shipping and 
in agriculture, in both of which wage rates had remained stable during 
the first half of 1923. The movement of nominal minimum weekly 
wage rates in Sydney and Melbourne since 1914 is given in table XXI. 
Noteworthy increases are shown by the index numbers for December 
1923 among metal workers and labourers in the building industry in 
Sydney. In Melbourne wages for most groups have remained unchanged 
during the last half of 1923, metal workers, labourers, and carpenters 
being the only groups which have shown an increase of wages at the end 
of December 1923 as compared with June. 
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TABLE XIX. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 
1914, 1922, ann 1923 
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Snr ere en ie ep ee gee en 
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etc. 
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ing, 
boots. 
etc. 
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102 4 
102 2 
101 4 
100 5 
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100 7 9} 91 9 
100 10 0} 91 10 
102 4 103 0} 93 0 
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Index numbers (April 1914 = 100) 





1922 
161 157 164 180 161 


Mar. 
June 159 157 164 170 161 


Sept. 159 156 162 170 157 
Dec. 159 164 162 170 156 


1923 
Mar. 159 155 162 202 170 156 
Sept. 159 155 168 202 170 158 
June 160 167 157 174 163 176 209 174 160 









































1 Average for the principal mining centres. * Including value of board and lodging, where supplied. * Inc 
also wood and furniture, land transport, domestic. and miscellaneous. 
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TABLE XX. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
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OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 
1914, 1922, anp 1923 












































Other Domestic, Shop assist- 
Date Food, Clothing, manufac- hotels, ete ants, All groups 
drink, etc. | boots, etc. tures! * | clerks, etc. 
Amounts 
8s. d. s. d. 8. 4d. 8. 4d, s. 4d, s. d. 
1914 
22 6 24 9 2611 31 1 30 2 27 2 
1922 
M 43 10 438 1 47 9 48 2 49 2 48 2 
June 43 1u 48 1 47 56 48 1 49 8 48 1 
Sept. 43 5 48 0 47 © 4710 49 2 48 0 
Dec. 43 3 4710 47 4 48 3 48 9 4711 
1923 
March 43 1 47 8 47 48 3 48 8 47 9 
June 48 2 47 8 47 3 48 5 48 9 4710 
Sept. 43 8 47 8 47 48 8 48 9 47 11 
Index numbers (April 1914 = 100) 
1922 
March 195 194 177 155 163 177 
June 195 194 176 155 163 177 
Sept. 193 194 176 154 168 177 
Dee. 192 193 176 155 162 176 
1923 
191 193 175 155 161 176 
June 192 193 176 156 162 176 
Sept. 194 193 177 157 162 177 























1 Including the wood, furniture, metal, printing, and other industries. 
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TABLE XXI. NOMINAL MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, 1914, 1920, 1922, anp 1923 



































A. SYDNEY 
Amounts 





a - a4ise & 
60 6 72 0 
99 0 | 110 0 


100 10| 107 3 
94 6 | 103 1% 


93 6 | 104 0 
101 9 | 107 4 






































Index numbers (July 





164 153 162 


167 149 157 
15€ 143 151 


154 144 152 
168 149 157 






































B. MELBOURNE 
Amounts 





71 6 56 69 8 66 50 
93 6 82 102 8 96 79 


110 0 v7 102 8 | 106 85 
110 0 94 102 8 | 106 85 


110 0 v3 114 6 | 106 85 
110 0 | 105 124 8 | 106 85 






































Index numbers (July 1914 = 100) 


















































STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Very few figures have become available since the last issue of the 
Review. In Austria the number of unemployed, which had considerably 
increased in January and February, declined by about 20,000 in March, 
and in Denmark a rapid improvement — largely seasonal — occurred, 
the percentage unemployed among trade unionists having fallen from 
18.4 per cent. at the end of March to 9.3 per cent. at the end of April. 
In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the situation continues to 
improve, the number of unemployed registered at the labour exchanges 
being about 1,050,000 at the end of April, as compared with 1,057,000 
at the end of March and 1,156,000 at the end of February. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYEMENT 





Germany 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 





Trade unionists 


Compulsory 





Partially 
unemployed 





Number 


Ee 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


insurance 





Number 
unemployed 


Unemployment insurance 





Partially 
unemployed 

















1,052,390 





yt 90 59 
Aoion 


Pror- 
NI & & bo 


492,711 


1,237,356 
794,821 
1,787,622 
1,691,309 


Pore 
SHE 
onNeOoe 


889,200 
620,490' 


| 58 
i in 





39,346 
45,622 
41,979 


34,879 
35,796 
36,706 
33,570 


27,112 
26,931 
28,122 
22,682 


> 
. 





9,790 
11,035 
10,594 
16,7138 


42,231 
33,393 


38,000 
117,891 


152,828 
92,789 
78,801 


119,766 
125,816 
106,264 


10,054 
10,829 





sebe lez 


ERes 


See 
> & & 


| fre 
© vo 














4,195,393 





3,624,531 




















TABLE I (cont.) 





Date 
(end of . 


month) 


Canada 


Finland 


Italy 





Trade unionists 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 


cent. 


Number 
of 


unemployed 


Number 

of unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 


Wholly 


unempl./ unempl. 








Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 








Number on 
which latest 


percentages 
are based 


34,106 
23,866 
15,530 
24,311 


te 
AP a 
mMinboe 


15,173 
8,101 
4,568 
9,982 


Srworo 
owe 


10,185 
5,299 
3,018 

11,767 


Pind ad ag ad 
io Om & 


12,000 


enn 
aon 





Rese | a 


me bo 


SSa5 
veconwneo 


lod — 
CNM 
enema 


bro bo 
eoere 





wr oe 


250,145) 69,270 
888,744) 238,940 
473,216) 154,350 
541,775) 178, 





498,606} 153,542 
372,001} 96,334 
$12,714) 84,087 
$81,968} 42,558 


280,701 
216,287 
180,634 


280,765 
259,360 











162, 000 





252,522 




















1The figures for 1923 have been revised. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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and oe a Latvia M assachusetts Norway 
Compulsory 
Date Trade unionists; ji surance Number Trade unionists |. Trade unionists 
(end of month) = yed 

Number | per | Number | Per | 08 live Number | Per | Number | Per 

ployed cent. ployed cent. unempl. | cent. | unempl. | cent. 
1921 
March 152,118 | 10.0; 1 11.3 ° 62,845 | 22.2 8,300 | 16.5 
June 295,288 | 28.1 | 2,171,286 | 18.2 ° ,055 | 20.6 9.300 | 20.6 
Sept 211,958 | 14.8} 1, 12.2 ° 47,536 | 20.0 6900 | 17.3 
Des. 235,872 | 16.5 | 1,934,030 | 16.2 ° 55,000 | 25.0 8,700 | 23.4 

- 

1922 
March 220,847 | 16.3 | 1,765,329 | 14.6 3,310 42,160 | 20.5 8,140 | 26.4 
June 218,626 | 15.7 | 1,502, 12.7 4,437 27,126 | 12.7 5,460 | 15.6 
Sept. 190,048 | 14.6 | 1,414,373 | 11.9 2,106 8,633 3.8 8,750 | 11.0 
Dec. 174,102 | 14.0 | 1,431, 12.2 6,425 23,342 10.5 5,086 15.1 
1923 = 

145,894 | 12.3 | 1,303,476 | 11.1 4,168 13,659 6.2 4,876 | 14.5 
June 130,188 | 11.1 | 1,205,136*) 11.3" 1,622 8,986 5.1 2,661 7.9 
Sept. 129,245 | 11.3 | 1,844,667 | 11.7 _— 7,707 3.8 2,621 7.6 
Dec. 110,748 | 9.9 | 1,226,641 | 10.7 — 26,617 | 11.8 4,468 14.0 
1924 
Jan. 100,383 } 8.9] 1,871,470 | 11.9 . - - 
Feb. 96,450 | 8.1] 1,226,594 | 10.7 -- “4 - — 
March 86,731 7.8 | 1,187,683 | 9.8 — — ans —- - 
Number on which 
latest percentages 1,118,250 11,502,800 ° 224, 387 32,000 

are based 


























1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short- 


TABLE I (cont.) 


time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 































































Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Date Unemployment 
insurance Trade unionists) Number | umber |Number | Number 
(end of month) —_— Number unem- of of in 
of Wanber ployed short- | persons | receipt 
Number | Per | unemployed |‘) am. | Per| regis- | ‘ime | unem- of 
unempl. | cent. ployed | cent.) tered workers} ployed | benefit 
1921 
March 53,064 | 14.1 80,000 40,561 | 24.6 | 39,831 | 95,374 | 102,180; 53,086 
June 31,283 8.1 115,000 40,525 | 27.9 | 45,176 | 76,116 | 103,170) 46.128 
Sept. 27,564 7.2 70,000 40,347 | 26.2 | 53, 69,421 70,780; 26,802 
Dec. 65,818 | 17.0 178,000 47,668 | 33.2 | 65,164 | 53,970 78,312} 32,802 
1922 ~ 
March 61,250 | 14.3 173,000 45,879 | 30.6 | 61,756 | 40,315 | 128,386) 69,719 
June 32,019 9.2 105,000 27,547 | 21.5 | 37,100 | 30,629 | 107,702) 56,599 
Sept. 80,725 9.1 ’ 20,109 | 15.2 | 32,013 . 232,394) 128,864 
Dec. 49,608 | 15.1 75,000 27,784 | 21.7 | 39,406 | 20,429 | 437,841) 278,344 
1923 
March 42,417 13.7 114,570 25,678 | 19.9 | 20,524 | 19,797 | 369,420) 218,249 
June 27,409 9.3 76,397 12,903 | 9.8 | 15,787 | 18,585 | 246,616) 126,297 
Sept 32,709 11.6 52,420 10,752 | 7.9 | 14,791 | 14,422 | 210,535] 100,664 
Dec. 48,7701 | 17.31 — 18,583 | 14.1 | 20,751 | 12,800 | 191,978 ~~ 
1924 
Jan. 62,825! | 22.71 _— 24,487 | 13.6 | 21,750 | 12,661 | 193,105) 77,524 
Feb. 47,8812 | 17.31 _ _ 12.8 ,946 | 11,985 | 195,872) 76,901 
March — a - — | 15,462 8,164 _ _ 
277,000! 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! 


Poland 


Canada! 


United States 





Index number 


Index number 
of employment 


Index number 
of employment 


Percentage change} Index number 
of employment 


of membership 

of sickness funds 
(membership in 
Dec. 1921=100) 


Date 
(end of month) (average number] 


employed in 
1919= 100) 


(number employed 


(number employed 
in on 
17 Jan. 1920 =: 100) 


Jan. 1923=100) 








1922 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


a 
— ?'s 
+ 


1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Li +)++ 


1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


Number of persons 
on which latest 
figure is based 


++I 
one 
is too 








418,591 748,537 2,735,069 























1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”’. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The sharp increase in wholesale prices in France and Belgium which 
was noticed in the last number of the Review has given place in both 
countries to a decline in March, due to the rapid improvement in the 
exchange rates of these countries. In France prices fell by about the 
same amount as they had risen, bringing the level back to that of 

‘January, while in Belgium the decline was much smaller. In both 
countries the cost of living continued to increase in February and 
March. Poland has now followed Germany in reaching a certain 
measure of stability in the price level, and since the beginning of the 
year a slight decrease in the price level has been attained. 

No movements of any importance are to be noted in the statistics 
available for other countries. 
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STATISTICS 


INDEX PRICES OF NUMBERS IN GERMANY 





Retail prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 





Cost of living 





million 
1,512,000 

million 
1,270,000 

million 


1,170,000 
million 
1,200,000 
million 





























INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1913 = 1) 





Retail prices Cost of living 





Russia Moscow Moscow 





000 40, 37,700,000 
000; 127, 121,759,000 
50,000 552, ,000 
000 558,650, 1,147,000, 000 
000 900,500, 2,199,180,000 
000 
000 
000 


1655, 
— 


an 
= 
1, 185. 
2,359, 
5,387, 914,140, 5,404,000,000 





"250, 

100, 
530, 
16,473,000, 21,075,000, 16,421,000,000 


35 172,000, 44,334,000, 26,663,000,000 
43,197,000,000 60,945,000,000} 77,387,000, _ 





























1 Monthly average. 
The siga * signifies “ no figures published". The sign — signifies “figures not yet available ”’ 
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Migration Movements 


The migration statistics published in the March and April numbers 
of the Review are given below brought up to date. There is no change 
in the countries considered, the sources from which the information 
is taken, or the methods of determining the figures. Full details as 
to the methods and sources used were given in the Review for March!. 


1921 = 100. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, March 1924, pp. 414-426. 


The sign * signifies “‘no figures published’’. 
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TABLE III, CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





Italy Rou- 
States mania 











- 
a 


14,274 158,717 


26,846 
11,116 60,846 12,129} 9,199 


e 














) 
& ob 


5,125 | 436 
5,698 1,318 
18,047 
14,470 
13,479 
9,474 
8,486 
10,928 
11,787 
11,391 
9,859 
9,286 


123,030 12,279 


623 
505 


404 
1,024 
615 
705 
624 
494 
432 
477 
524 
617 


6,844 


eeeeneeoeeaees 
wg eee et i 
S28SES3RE82 








s 








10,896 252 
12,315 313 
21,057 449 
21,641 490 
15,642 420 
605 
395 
913 
835 
1,194 
15,487 1,557 
10,334 518 





170,226 





1924 
Jan. only 
Feb. —_ 
March aie 





























* Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





Germany 


Rou- 
mania 





560,295 
482,320 


g 
8 





% 
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79,053 
62,539 
61,687 
84,985 
90,045 
92,455 
104,042 
83,339 
70,341 
60,295 


31,532 
21,579 


©2 20 G0 bet bet et 


eseeeeeese 


_ 
Soe 


~ 
NS 
wo 
ro 
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181,472 





10,558 
11,891 
9,442 26,330 
28,009 
29,079 
621 | 2,084 | 27,405 | 29,315 
284 x 18,745 
242 25,718 ; 25.810 
116 24,754 31,701 
57 21,989 | 19,625 
7 25,887 16,690 
10 21,743 | 15,124 


19,482 , 2°, 263.993 | 262.877 








26 20,518 12,092 
2,938 —_ 16,104 
= _ 22,649 









































1 Provisional figures. 
Tic sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures net yet received”. 
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TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 





Danzig | Great Britain 





30,578 84,355 
$2,727 
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374 
502 
340 
912 
1,238 
1,774 56,286 
1,568 
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2,627 29,082 
713 
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51,934 15,177 125,718 
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The sign * signifies “no figures published’”” The sign — signides “ figures not yet received ”’. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in the February and March num- 
bers of the Review. The titles are given in the original language with 
abbreviated translations of all those other than English, French, and 
German. A brief statement of the subject is added where the title 
itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been 
used?. Those entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be 
reproduced in full in French, English, and German in the Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Bekanntmachung betr. die zwischen der deutschen Regierung einerseits und 
der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes andererseits iber Angelegenheiten 
auf dem Gebiete der Sozialversicherung abgeschlossene Abrede. Vom 3, Dezem- 
ber 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, No. 31, p. 300.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av handels- och sjéfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Danmark. Den 29. december 1923. Artikel XX. Emigration 
and Immigration. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 305, p. 992.) 

W@ [Order bringing into operation the commercial and shipping treaty concluded 
between Finland and Denmark.] 


ARGENTINE 


Ley No. 11264: Pension a los deudes fallecidos antes de la Ley No. 10656. 
E] 25 de octubre de 1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1923, No. 8956, p. 603.) 
[Act : Pensions for survivors of deceased military persons.] 


Ley No. 11289: Creando varias Cajas de jubilaciones. El] 22 de noviembre de 
1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1923, No. 8924, p. 313.) 
[Act establishing vari»us Pensions Funds.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin du 
Ministére du Travail ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; 8. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collections of Laws and Orders of 
the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 
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Ley No. 11286: Instituyendo una Comision para que proyecte una ley orga- 
nica de seguro nacional. El 30 de noviembre de 1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, 
No. 8961, p. 826.) 

[Act : Appointment of a Committee to draft a basic law of national insurance.] 


Decreto del Ministerio de Guerra: Indemnizaciones por trabajo fuera de 
horario — se declaran comprendidos en la S. R. de fecha 29 de septiembre los 
escribientes y anotadores de Arsenales de Guerra. El 31 de octubre de 1923. (Bole- 
tin Oficial, 1924, No. 8969, p. 197.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of War: overtime pay for clerks etc. in arsenals.] 


Decreto del Departamento del Trabajo: Declarando comprendidas en las 
excepciones del decreto de 20 de julio de 1911 sobre descanso dominical a las casas 
que venden piezas para la agricultura. El 12 de noviembre de 1923. (Boletin 
Oficial, 1924, No. 8961, p. 808.) 

[Decree of the Department of Labour declaring that places for the sale of parts 
of agricultural machinery are included among the exceptions to the decree respect- 
ing Sunday rest.] 


Decreto del Departamento del Higiene: Instituyendo una division de Asis- 
tencia de la Infancia en ese Departamento. El 12 de noviembre de 1923. (Bole- 
tin Oficial, 1924, No. 8961, p. 809.) 

[Decree of the Department of Hygiene : institution of Infants’ Welfare Division.] 


Decreto del Ministerio del Interior: Disponiendo que los casos de indemni- 
zacion por accidentes del trabajo sufridos por obreros o empleados de la Nacion, 
sean substanciados y resueltos por el Ministerio del Interior. El 20 de noviembre 
de 1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 8961, p. 807.) 

[Decree providing that accident compensation claims of State employees shall 
be dealt with by the Ministry of the Interior.] 


Province of Buenos Ayres 


Ley No. 11110: Adhesion de la provincia de Buenos Aires a la ley nacional 
numero once mil ciento diez, que crea la Caja de Jubilaciones, Pensiones y Subsi- 
dios para el personal de las empresas particulares |de tranvias, telefonos, gas, 
electricidad, etc. El 11 de septiembre de 1923. (Crénica Mensual, 1923, No. 72, 
p. 1183.) 

[Act : Adhesion of the Province of Buenos Ayres to the national law establish- 
ing the pensions fund for tramway, telephone, gas and electricity undertakings.] 


Province of San Juan 


*Ley de 29 de noviembre de 1923 sobre la jornada de trabajo. (Crénica Mensual 
1923, No. 72, p. 1171.) 
{Act respecting hours of work.] 


*Ley de 29 de noviembre de 1923 sobre el salario minimo. (Crénica Mensual, 
1923, No. 72, p. 1183.) 
[Act respecting the minimum wage.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed : Conditions of Apprenticeship in' the Industry or Occupation of Bricklaying. 
Gazetted 10 August 1923, (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No, 2, 
p. 244.) . 


Amended Regulations: Workmen’s Compensation (Leadpoisoning — Bro- 
ken Hill) Act, 1922. Dated 21 September 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 
1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, p. 551.) 
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Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended : Condi- 
tions of Apprenticeship in the Industry or Occupation of Tilelayers. Gazetted 13 
November 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, p. 934.) 


Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed : Conditions of Apprenticeship in the Trades or Occupations of Stonecutters 
and Setters. Gazetted 13 November 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 5, p. 936.) 


Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as 
amended : Conditions of Apprenticeship in the Industry or Occupation of Metal 
Ceiling fixers. Gazetted 13 November 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 
1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, p. 939.) 


Queensland 


Regulations under Workers’ Compensation Acts. Dated 26 October 1923. 
(Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 11, p. 704.) 


Regulations under “ The Electrical Workers Act of 1923”. Dated 2 Novem- 
ber 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 155, p. 1367.) 


Rules for the Guidance of Employees in the Queensland Railway Service. 
Dated 2 November 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 160, p. 1399. 


Regulations under “‘ The Electrical Workers Act of 1923”. Dated 3 Novem- 
ber 1923. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 11, p. 708.) 


The Footwear Regulations of 1923. Gazetted 3 November 1923. (Queens- 
land Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 12, p. 761.) 


Rules for Payment of Sustenance to Intermittent Workers. Dated 7 Decem- 
ber 1923. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1924, No. 1, p. 6.) 


Amended Regulation (No. 16) under ‘“‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Act of 1922”. Dated 7 December 1923. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1924, 
No. 1, p. 6.) 

Regulations under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922”’. 
Dated 7 December 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 220, p. 2149.) 


Amended Regulation under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 
1922 ’’. Dated 7 December 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 220, 


p. 2150.) 
Rule for Payment of Sustenance to Intermittent Workers, under ‘‘ The Unem- 


ployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922”’. Dated 7 December 1923 (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1923, No. 220, p. 2150.) 


South Australia 
An Act to further amend the Steam-Boilers and Enginedrivers Act 1911. 
Assented to 6 December 1923. No. 1601. 


An Act to repeal the Immigration Acts, 1911-1913, to make further and better 
provision for encouraging Immigration into South Australia and for other pur- 
poses. Assented to 6 December 1923. No. 1599. 


An Act to amend the Advances for Homes Acts, 1910-1922, and for other 
purposes. Assented to 6 December 1923. No. 1596. 


An Act relating to Industrial and Provident Societies. Assented to 6 Decem- 
ber 1923. No. 1588. 


An Act to amend the Advances for Homes Acts, 1910-1922. Assented to 
14 November 1923. No. 1566. 


An Act to make better provision for the care, control and training of abori- 
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ginal children, for placing aboriginal children under the control of the State Child- 
ren’s Council, to amend the Aborigines Act, 1911, and for other purposes. Assented 
to 14 November 1923. No. 1565. 


Western Australia 


* Act relating to Miner’s Phthisis. No. 16. Assented to 22 February 1923. 


AUSTRIA 


Gesetz vom 30. November 1923, B. G. BI. Nr. 609, 119. Stiick, betr. Pen- 
sionsversicheru ngs-Ueberleitungsgesetz. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 382.) 


Gesetz vom 21. Dezember 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 626, betr. die Erteilung von 
Darlehen zum Zwecke der Errichtung der Landwirtschaftskrankenkassen. (A. N., 
1924, Nos. 1-2, p. 4.) 


Verordnung vom 22. November 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 593, betr. Erhaltung 
des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 388.) 


Verordnung vom 11. Dezember 1923, B. G. BI. Nr.68, betr. rein landliche Gemein- 
den im Burgenlande, die als Kurorte im Sinne des Arbeitslosenversicherungsge- 
setzes zu gelten haben. (A. N., 1924, Nos. 1-2, p. 9.) 


Verordnung vom 12. Dezember 1923, B.G.BI]. Nr. 616: XIV. Durchfihrungs- 
verordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 386.) 


Verordnung vom 12. Dezember 1923, B. G. BI. Nr. 614, betr. Erhaltung des 
Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 388.) 


Verordnung vom 12. Dezember 1923, B.G. Bl. Nr. 615: Weiterzahlung der 
Kinderzuschii sse nach dem Abbaugesetze. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 388.) 


Verordnung vom 13. Dezember 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr.619: VI. Durchfiithrungs- 
verordnung zum Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 382.) 


Verordnung vom 17. Dezember 1923, B.G.BI. Nr. 622: Wirksamkeitsverlan- 
gerung der ausserordentlichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. (A. N., 
1923, No. 12, p. 386.) 


Verordnung vom 31. Dezember 1923, B.G.BI. Nr. 647, betr. Erstreckung der 
drtlichen Zustandigkeit des Gewerbegerichtes St. Péiten. (A. N., 1924, Nos. 1-2, 


p. 6.) 
Kundmachung vom 4. Dezember 1923, Z. 28-ZHKStr. : Mindestléhne fir die 
Heimarbeiter der Fransenknipferei. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 389.) 


Erlass vom 27. Dezember 1923, Z. 70726, betr. Durchfihrung der Bestim- 
mung des § 28, Abs. 1, I. E. G., betr. das Verhaltnis zwischen Krankenkassen 
und Invalidenentschaédigungskommissionen. (A. N., 1924, Nos. 1-2, p. 2.) 


Carinthia 


Verordnung vom 5. November 1923, B.G.BI. Nr. 72: Rein landliche Gemein- 
den in Karnten, welche als Kurorte im Sinne des Arbeitslosenversicherungsge- 
setzes zu gelten haben. (A. N., 1923, No. 12, p. 387.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 6 aout 1923 autorisant les sociétés et les fédérations mutualistes recon 
nues a se fusionner. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, p. 1738.) 


Loi du 26 décembre 1923 réglant le placement des fonds des sociétés mutua- 
listes reconnues. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 1, p. 202.) 
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Arrété royal : Convention relative a l’assurance contre les accidents du travail 
conclue 4 La Haye, le 7 février 1921, entre la Belgique et les Pays-Bas. — Appli- 
cation de Il’article 9. Le 25 juillet 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, p. 1744.) 


Arrété royal du 30 juillet 1923 portant modifications a l’arrété royal du 14 aodt 
1922 établissant une prime & fonds perdus a octroyer par |’Etat en vue d’encou- 
rager la construction d’habitations 4 bon marché par des particuliers. (R. d. T., 
1923, No. 8, p. 1740.) 


*Arrété royal du 1° aodt 1923: Loi du 14 juin 1921. Article 5: Industries sou- 
mises a l’influence des saisons. Vétements et industries accessoires. (R. d. T., 
1923, No. 8, p. 1747.) 


Arrété royal du 3 aodt 1923: Repos du dimanche. Blanchisseurs de Bruges, 
Ostende, Blankenberghe, Heyst, Breedene, Westende, Middelkerke, Clemskerke, 
Wenduyne, Knocke, Nieuport, La Panne, Coxyde, Lombartzyde, Oost-Duinkerke 
et Spa. Autorisation accordée par application de I’ article 6, 1°, de la loi du 
17 juillet 1905. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, p. 1746.) 


* Arrété royal du 3 aodit 1923: Loi du 14 juin 1921. Article 5: Industries 
soumises a l’influence des saisons. Industries alimentaires. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, 
p. 1748.) 


Arrété royal: Repos du dimanche. Fabriques de conserves de légumes. 
Autorisation accordée par application de l’article 6, 1°, de la loi du 17 juillet 1905. 
Le 4 aoit 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, p. 1745.) 


* Arrété royal du 10 aoit 1923: Loi du 14 juin 1921. Article 9, 1°: Déter- 
mination des travaux préparatoires et complémentaires dans |’industrie de la 
boulangerie. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, p. 1749.) 


* Arrété royal du 17 aodit 1923: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 
huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Article 1¢*: Extension aux 
entreprises commerciales, banques, bureaux d’agents de change, compagnies d’as- 
surance. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 8, p. 1750) 


Arrété ministériel du 29 octobre 1923 : Attributions respectives des inspecteurs 
du travail, des ingénieurs des mines et des inspecteurs des explosifs en matiére 
de surveillance d’établissements industriels. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 12, p. 2600.) 


Arrété royal du 30 décembre 1923 : Modification de /’arrété royal du 31 décem- 
bre 1920 organisant le Fonds National de Crise. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 1, p. 42.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 21. prosince 1923, jimz se meni nektera ustanoveni, pripadne 
prodluzuje pusobnost nekterych pravnich predpisu 0 nemocenskem pojisteni del- 
niku. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 121, No. 248, p. 1245.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions respecting workers’ sickness insurance and 
extend their period of operation. Dated 21 December 1923.] 


Zakon ze dne 21. prosince 1923, kterym se prodluzuje ucinnost zakona z 12. 
srpna 1921, c. 322, Sb. z. a. n., ve zneni zakona ze dne 21. prosince 1921, c. 482, 
Sb. z. a. n., a zakona ze dne 21. prosince 1922, c. 400, Sb. z. a. n., 0 podpore neza- 
mestnanych. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 125, No. 263, p. 1262.) 

{Act to extend period of operation of Act of 12 August 1921 respecting unem- 
ployment benefit. Dated 21 December 1923.] 


Zakon ze dne 21. prosince 1923, jimz se povoluje dodatecny uver k podpore 
nezamestnanych. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 125, No. 265, p. 1263.) 

— granting further credit for unemployment benefit. Dated 21 December 
1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 6. prosince 1923, jimz se stanovi volebnj rad pro volby 
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v zivnostenskych spolecenstvech a spolecenstevnich jednotach (svazech). (S. z. 
n., 1923, C. 111, No. 233, p. 1033.) 

[Order respecting election procedure for co-operative societies and associations. 
Dated 6 December 1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 13. prosince 1923. kterym se prodluzuje platnost pred- 
pisu §$ 13, 16, 17 a 18 narizeni vlady ze dne 21. rijna 1922, C. 305, Sb. z. a. n., 
a zaopatreni trvalych zamestnancu na velkem majetku pozemkovem na rok 1924. 
(S. z. n., 1923, C. 116, No. 239, p. 1069.) 

{Order extending to 1924 the operation of certain sections of the Order of 
21 October 1922 respecting provision for permanent officials on large estates. 
Dated 13 December 1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 14. prosince 1923 o dalsim poskytovani drahotnich 
priplatku k urazovym duchodum. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 116, No. 240, p. 1069.) 

[Order respecting continued payment of cost-of-living bonuses to accident pen- 
sions . Dated 14 December 1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 29. prosince 1923, jimz se prodluzuje pusobnost nekte- 
rych pravnich predpisu o nemocenskem pojisteni na Slovensku a v Podkarpatsk 
Rusi. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 121, No. 249, p. 1246.) 

{Order extending period of operation in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia 
of certain provisions respecting sickness insurance. Dated 29 December 1923.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 29. prosince 1923 o dalsi podpore nezamestnaneho sta- 
vebniho delnictva. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 125, No. 264, p. 1262.) 
[Order granting further benefit to unemployed workers in the building trade. 
Dated 29 December 1923.] 
FRANCE 


Loi du 27 décembre 1923 portant organisation du crédit aux sociétés coopé- 
ratives et unions de sociétés coopératives d’artisans, ainsi qu’aux petits artisans. 
(J. O., 1923, No. 351, p. 12093.) 


GERMANY 
Ermiachtigungsgesetz. Vom 8. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1179.) 


Gesetz tiber Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer der Verordnung iiber Lohn- 
pfandung. Vom 13. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1186.) 


Verordnung itiber Sozialversicherung in Ansehung des Saargebiets. Vom 17. 
September 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, II, p. 373.) 


Verordnung auf Grund des Notgesetzes (Soziale Wahlen). Vom 21. September 
1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 904.) 


Verordnung iiber Teuerungszulagen in der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversi- 
cherung. Vom 27. September 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 907.) 


Verordnung auf Grund des Notgesetzes (Krankenversicherung). Vom 27. 
September 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 908.) 


Verordnung itiber Teuerungszulagen in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 27. 
September 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 914.) 


Verordnung iiber Teuerungszulagen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 27. 
September 1923. (R. G. BI, 1923, I, p. 914.) 


Verordnung iiber die Aufbringung der Mittel fir die Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 15. Oktober 1923. (R. G. BI, 1923, I, p. 984.) 


Zweite Verordnung iiber die Versicherung der in der Kauffahrteiflotte, auf 
Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte beschaf- 
tigten, nach dem vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungs- 
pflichtigen Personen. Vom 17. Oktober 1923. (R. G. BIL., 1923, I, p. 976.) 
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Verordnung iiber Teuerungszu,s gen in der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversi 
cherung. Vom 17. Oktober 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 978.) 


- Verordnung iber Unterstitzung von Sozial- und Kleinrentnern fir die zweite 
Oktoberhalfte 1923. Vom 18. Oktober 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 980.) 


Verordnung tber Berechnung der Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 18. 
Oktober 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 987.) 


Verordnung iber Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung fir die zweite Halfte des 
Monats Oktober 1923. Vom 18. Oktober 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 988.) 


Verordnung tber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze in der Krankenver- 
sicherung. Vom 20. Oktober 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, No. 21, p. 717.) 

Verordnung iiber Reichszuschiisse zu den Kosten der 6fientlichen Arbeitsnach- 
weise. Vom 23. Oktober 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nos. 22-23, p. 730.) 


Zweite Verordnung zur Neuregelung der im Handelsgesetzbuche sowie in der 
Gewerbeordnung vorgesehenen Gehaltsgrenzen. Vom 23. Oktober 1923, (R.G. BI., 
1923, I, p. 990.) 


Anordnung tiber Art, Héhe und Dauer der Unterstiitzung fir die Erwerbs- 
Josen und Kurzarbeiter. Vom 24. Oktober 1923. (R.Arb.Bl., 1923, No. 21, p. 706.) 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Aufbringung der Mittel 
fir die Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Vom 25. Oktober 1923. (R.Arb.Bl., 1923, No. 21, 
. 705. 


Bestimmungen fir die Aufsicht tber die nichtgewerbsmissigen Arbeitsnach- 
weise, die nicht Arbeitsnachweisimter im Sinne des Arbeitsnachweisgesetzes 
sind, und tiber Einrichtung und Betrieb dieser Arbeitsnachweise. Vom 26. Okto- 
ber 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, No. 21, p. 707.) 


Verordnung iiber Postvorschiisse und Beitrige in der Unfallversicherung. 
Vom 26. Oktober 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1030.) 


Verordnung itber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze in der Krankenversi- 
cherung. Vom 27. Oktober 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1035.) 


Verordnung iiber Verlaingerung der Geltungsdauer von Demobilmachungs- 
verordnungen. Vom 29. Oktober 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1036.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer zweier Demobilmachungs- 
verordnungen. Vom 29. Oktober 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1037.) 


Verordnung iiber das Schlichtungswesen. Vom 30. Oktober 1923. (R. G. BL, 
1923, I, p. 1043.) ; 


Verordnung iiber Aerzte und Krankenkasser. Vom 30. Oktober 1923. (R. G. 
Bl., 1923, I, p. 1051.) 


Verordnung tiber Krankenhilfe bei den Krankenkassen. Vom 30. Oktober 1923. 
(R.G BI., 1923, I, p. 1054.) 


Verordnung tiber Vereinfachungen in der Sozialversicherung. Vom 30. Okto- 
ber 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1057.) 


Verordnung iber Versicherungstrager in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 30. 
Oktober 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1063.) 


Verordnung iber Abanderung des Arbeitsnachweisgesetzes. Vom 30. Oktober 
1923. (R. G. BL, I, p. 1065.) 


Verordnung tber Unterstiitzung von Sozial- und Kleinrentnern fir die erste 
Novemberhalfte 1923. Vom 2. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1078.) 
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Vierte Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes tber wertbestandige Hypo- 
theken. Vom 6. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1082.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenzein der Krankenversi- 
cherung. Vom 6. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1083.) 


Verordnung iiber Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung fir die erste Hilfte des 
Monats November 1923. Vom 6. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1083.) 


Verordnung iiber Unterstiitzung von Sozia!l- und Kleinrentnern‘fir die zweite 
Novemberhalfte 1923. Vom 15. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1102.) 


Bestimmungen des Reichsarbeitsministers iber 6ffentliche Notstandsarbeiten. 
Vom 17. November 1923. (R.Arb.Bl., 1923, Nos. 22-23, p. 731.) 


Verordnung tiber Zulagen in der Unfaliversicherung fiir die zweite Halfte des 
Monats November 1923. Vom 20. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1115.) 


Vierte Verordnung tiber Lohn- und Gehaltspfandung. Vom 22. November 
1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1110.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verrechnung von Beitragen der Wanderversicherten. 
Vom 22. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1110.) 


Zweite Verordnung iiber Teuerungszulagen in der Invaliden- und Angestell- 
tenversicherung. Vom 22. November 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1116.) 


Richtlinien zur Verordnung iiber Krankenhilfe bei den Krankenkassen vom 
30. Oktober 1923 (R.G.BI., I, p. 1054). Vom 22. November 1923. (R.Arb.Bl., 1924, 
Nos. 1-2, p. 18.) 


Verordnung iiber Beitrage in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 23. Noveme 
ber 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 1116.) 


Anordnung iiber den Ersatz der den Krankenkassen durch die Durchfihrung 
der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge entstandenen Verwaltungskosten. Vom 26. Novem- 
ber 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nos. 22-23, p. 734.) 


Verordnung iiber den Mindestbetrag des Sterbegeldes in der Unfallversiche- 
rung. Vom 26. November 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1121.) 


Zweite Verordnung iiber Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung fir die zweite 
Halfte des Monats November 1923. Vom 27. November 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 
I, p. 1120.) 


Zweite Verordnung iiber Berechnung der Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung. 
Vom 27. November 1923. (R. G. BI. 1923, I, p. 1133.) 


Verordnung iiber Krankenhilfe bei den Krankenkassen. Vom 29. November 
1923. (R. G. BI, 1923, I, p. 1157.) 


Anordnung iiber Kurzarbeiterunterstitzung. Vom 30. November 1923. (R. G; 
Bl., 1923, I, p. 1164.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze in der Krankenver- 
sicherung. Vom 1. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BL, 1923, I, p. 1165.) 


Verordnung iiber Geschaftsgang und Verfahren der Knappschaftsoberversi- 
cherungsimter. Vom 8. Dezember 1923. (R.G.BI., 1923, I, p. 1184.) 


Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung der Verordnung tiber das Schlichtungswesen. 
Vom 10. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1191.) 


Verordnung iiber Renten in der Unfallversicherung. -Vom 12. Dezember 1923, 
(R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 1184.) 


Zweite Verordnung tiber Postvorschiisse in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 12. 
Dezember 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 1192.) 
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Zweite Verordnung aber die Aenderung der Grundbetrige in den Versorgungs- 
gesetzen. Vom 14. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BL, 1923, I, p. 1195.) 


Verordnung tiber die Festsetzung der Beziige aus der Unfallversicherung fir 
Gefangene. Vom 14. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1198.) 





Verordnung tiber Rechtsanwaltsgebihren im Verfahren vor den Versicherungs- 
behérden. Vom 14. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1198.) 


Verordnung iiber Unterstiitzung von Danziger Rentenempfangern der Inva- 
liden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 14. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, 
I, p. 1199.) 





Verordnung tiber die Aufhebung des Einzugsverfahrens im Freistaat Thirin- 
gen. Vom 14. Dezember 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 1199.) 






Verordnung tiber Aenderung der Verfahrensordnungen zur Reichsversiche- 
rungsordnung und zum Versicherungsgesetze fiir Angestellte. Vom 14. Dezember 
1923. (R. G. BI, 1923, I, p. 1199.) 





Verordnung iiber die Pauschbetrage fir die Spruchsachen bei den Oberversi- 
cherungsémtern. Vom 14. Dezember 1923. (R.G. BI, 1923, I, p. 1199.) 


Bekanntmachung wtber die Ausfihrungsbehérde fir die Unfallversicherung 
von Tatigkeiten im vaterlandischen Hilfsdienst im Ausland. Vom 14. Dezember 
1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1204.) 






Verordnung iiber die Anlegung von Dampfkesseln. Vom 14. Dezember 1923, 
(R. G. BL, 1923, I, p. 1229.) 





Verordnung iiber die Auflésung der Flichtlingslager. Vom 17. Dezember 1923. 
(R. G. BL, 1923, I, p. 1202.) 


F Vierzehnte Verordnung tiber die Versicherungspflicht in der Angestelitenver- 
sicherung. Vom 17. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1234.) 





Elfte Verordnung tiber Gehaltsklassen in der Angestelltenversicherung und 
Lohnklassen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 20. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BL, 
1923, I, p. 1235.) 


Verordnung iiber Teuerungszulagen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 20. 
Dezember 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, I, p. 1236.) 


Verordnung tiber Teuerungszulagen in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 
20. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1236.) 









Verordnung iiber die Aufhebung des Gesetzes tiber Wiedereinstellung und 
Kiindigung in Teilen des Reichsgebiets. Vom 20. Dezember 1923. (R.G. BL, 1923, 
I, p. 1246.) 














* Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit. 


Vom 21. Dezember 1923. (R.G. BL, 1923, 
I, p. 1249.) 





Verordnung betreffend Abanderung der Verordnung tber die Einstellung und 
Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter. Vom 22. Dezember 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, 
Nos. 1-2, p. 2.) 


Verordnung iber Beitrage in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 22. Dezember 1923 
(R. G. BL, 1923, I, p. 1245.) 


Verordnung tiber Aenderung des Mieterschutzgesetzes und des Wohnungsman- 
gelgesetzes. Vom 24. Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, I, p. 1247.) 


Zweite Verordnung zur Ausfihrung der Verordnung tber das Schlichtungs- 
wesen. Vom 29, Dezember 1923. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 9.) 





Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 3 Nr. 7833/23 betr. Reichsmietengesetz. 
Vom 18. September 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, No. 20, p. 683.) 
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L Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X 9683/23 betr. Héchstdauer der Erwerbs- 
losenunterstiitzung. Vom 23. Oktober 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, No. 21, p. 707.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers IV. A 6283 betr. Ausfithrung der Schlich- 
tungsverordnung. Entlastung der Schlichtungsausschiisse. Vom 19. Dezember 
1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, Nos. 1-2, p. 7.) 

Baden 


Verordnung iiber die Einstellung und Beschéftigung auslaindischer Arbeiter 
in Baden. Vom 12. Oktober 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, No. 20, p. 678.) 


Verordnung zur Ausfithrung des Betriebsrategesetzes vom 4. Februar 1920. 
Vom 31. Oktober 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 3, p. 37.) 


Bavaria 


Erlass des Staatsministeriums fiir soziale Firsorge Nr. 1844a 123 vom 13. Juni 
1923 betr. Vollzug des Reichsmietengesetzes. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, No. 20, p. 684.) 


Hamburg 


Verordnung iiber die Einstellung und Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter 
in Hamburg. Vom 27. November 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nos. 22-23, p. 735.) 


Hesse 


Verordnung uber ein vereinfachtes Enteignungsverfahren zur Beschaffung von 
Arbeitsgelegenheit. Vom 6. November 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, Nos. 1-2,p. 5.) 


Meeklenburg-Sehwerin 


Bekanntmachung vom 5. Juli 1923 zur Ausfithrung des Reichsarbeitsnach- 
weisgesetzes. (R. Arb. Bl.. 1924, Nos. 1-2, p. 5.) 


Prussia 


Ausfihrungsverordnung zum Gesetz itiber Mieterschutz und Mieteinigungs- 
amter vom 1. Juni 1923 (R. G. BI., I, p. 353). Vom 25. September 1923. (Pr. Ge- 
setzsammlung, 1923. p. 449.) 


Zweite Ausfiihrungsverordnung des Justizministers zum Reichsgesetz tiber 
Mieterschutz und Mieteinigungsamter vom 1. Juni 1923 (R. G. Bl. I, p. 353). Vom 
22. Oktober 1923. (Pr. Gesetzsammlung, p. 485.) 


Verfigung des Ministers des Innern vom 14. Dezember 1923 — IV c 676 — 
betr. Inlandslegitimierung auslandischer Arbeiter. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, Nos. 1-2 


p. 3.) 


Erlass d. Minister fiir Handel und des Innern voin 27. Dezember 1923, Nr. III 
12719 M.f.H., 1114101 M.d.I., betr. Hausarbeitsgesetz. (Ministerialb]. der Handels 
und Gewerbeverwaltung, 1923. No. 2, p. 25.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel vom 29. Dezember 1923, Nr. IV 17163, betr. 
das Gesetz iber die Erweiterung der Berufs- (Fortbildungs-) Schulpflicht vom 
31. Juli 1923 (G.S.S. 367). (Ministerialbl. d. Handels- und Gewerbeverwaltung, 
1923, No. 2, p. 26.) 


Erlass d. Minister fir Handel und fir Landwirtschaft vom 31. Dezember 1923, 
Nr. III 11042 M.f.H., I A IIIg 18685 M.f.L., betr. Stellenvermittlung auslandi- 
scher Arbeiter. (Ministerialbl. d. Handels- und Gewerbeverwaltung, 1924, 
No. 3, p. 42.) 


Wiirttemberg 


Verordnung uber die Einstellung und Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter in 
Wirttemberg. Vom 12. Oktober 1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, No. 20, p. (%%.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





International Labour Office. Hours of Labour in Industry. Netherlands. Studies 
and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours) No. 11. Geneva, December 1923. 31 pp. 





—— Systems of Classification of Industries and Occupations. Studies and 
Reports. Series N (Statistics) No. 1. 79 pp. 1s. 3d.; 30 cents. 


Methods of Statistics of Wages and Hours of Labour. Ibid., No. 2. 69 pp. ; 
1s. 3d.; 30 cents. “a 


—— Methods of Statistics of Industrial accidents. Ibid., No. 3. Geneva, 1923. 
63 pp. 1s. 3d. ; 30 cents. 


International Conference of Labour Statisticians. Report on the International 
Conference of Representatives of Labour Statistical Departments, held at Geneva, 
29 October to 2 November 1923. Geneva, 1924. 80 pp. 1s. 3d. ; 30 cents. 


The Conference of Statisticians engaged in the compilation of labour statistics, a4 
which met at Geneva on 29 October 1923, was convened by the International Labour 
Office for the purpose of considering the problems involved in the compilation 
of such statistics and of agreeing, if possible, upon certain methods and standards 4 
with a view to rendering labour statistics more comparable as between different 
countries. (See article in January 1924 number of the Review.) The Agenda 
of the Conference was limited to three specific items : (a) classification of industries 
and occupations; (b)/statistics of wages and hours of labour; (c) statistics of indus- 
trial accidents. Reports on each of these three items, dealing with the objects 
of the different kinds of statistics, the methods of compiling them with a view to 
international comparison, and the information available in different countries, 
were prepared by the Statistical Section of the International Labour Office and 
circulated in advance to the Governments together with a series of draft resolu- 7 
tions as a basis for discussion. 
The draft resolutions are given in the Report on the Conference. 








OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Industrie et du Travail. Administration des Mines. Annales des 
Mines de Belgique, année 1923. Vol. XXIV, Part IV. Brussels, Imprimerie Robert 
Louis, 1923. pp. 930-1128. 


Special mention may be made of pages 940-958, in which accidents occurring x 
in the Belgian mines during 1920 are briefly described, and of pages 1078-1128, 
which give some official administrative documents relating to the working of the 
mines. 





BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopératives dans le royaume 
de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1920, Sofia, Imprimerie de l’Etat, 1923. 108 pp. 


The first official statistics relating to co-operative societies in Bulgaria, published 
by the Central Statistical Office, with a preface and explanatory text in Bulgarian 
and in French. A summary of this report was given in Industrial and Labour In- 
jormation, Vol. IX, No. 11, 17 March 1924. 
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CANADA 


ONTARIO 


Provineial Board of Health. Forty-first Annual Report for the year 1922. Toronto, 
1923. 329 pp. 

The report of the Division of Industrial Hygiene included in the annual report 
of the Board for 1922 describes among other activities of the Division the inves- 
tigations of poisoning carried out among house painters and decorators, furniture 
finishers, spray painters, workers in plants where storage batteries are made, 
etc. The question of miners’ phthisis is also dealt with and the study of a case 
of acute benzol poisoning is recorded. 












ESTHONIA 
Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo Viljaanne. 1922 a. Uldrahvalugemise Andmed. 
Jdrva Maakond. Reval, 1923. 59 pp. 


Results of the census of 1922, district of Jarva, published by the Esthonian 
Central Statistical Office. 

















GREAT BRITAIN 


Department of Seientifie and Industrial Research. Advisory Council. Third 
and Final Report of the Mine Rescue Apparatus Research Committee. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. v1 + 32 pp., illustr. 1s. 


Home Oifiee. First Report of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for 
Silicosis, dealing with the Refractories Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1919. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 71 pp. 


The Committee was appointed to enquire into the working of the Scheme for 
the Refractories Industries under the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 
1918, and to advise on any proposals for applying the Act to other industries. 
The Scheme is a new and interesting experiment in workmen’s compensation and 
appears to have worked smoothly. The enquiry has, however, revealed impor- 
tant defects in its provisions and administration. The defects particularly re- 
ferred to are the absence of power to suspend from employment persons suffering 
from tuberculosis unaccompanied by silicosis, the failure to eliminate workmen 
showing signs of silicosis, and the difficult financial position of the Compensation 
Fund. The Committee suggests certain improvements, which, if adopted, would 
not only make the scheme satisfactory for the Refractories Industries, but would 
render it suitable as a basis for similar schemes for other industries in which the 
risk of silicosis occurs. 


Medical Researeh Council. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Two Studies 
on Rest Pauses in Industry. Report No. 25. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1924. 1v + 34 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The report deals with the effects of breaking up the spells of work in occupations 
involving light repetitive work by means of short rest pauses of definite duration 
and interpolated at definite intervals in the spells. In the first study Dr. Vernon 
and Mr. Bedford show that the introduction of rest pauses usually causes a slight 
but appreciable rise in output. They emphasise the fact that the response to a 
system of rest pauses is usually not immediate and that a period of some months 
must often elapse before the beneficial effect is apparent. The rest pause system 
appears to act most advantageously upon workers whose occupation depends on 
the human rather than the mechanical element. 

The second part of the report contains the results of some laboratory experi- 
ments carried out by Mr. S. Wyatt and Mr. A. D. Ogden, and covering different 
types of industrial work from the purely mental to that involving slight muscular 
effort. Monotonous activities are shown to cause considerable reduction in output ; 
this reduction can be avoided to a large extent by the introduction of rest pauses. 

The two studies contained in the report tend to prove that the judicious intro- 
duction of rest pauses may often bring about an increase in output amounting 
to from five to ten per cent., in spite of the diminution in working time. 
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NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Neder- 
landen. Rijk in Europa, 1922. The Hague, Gebr. Belinfante, 1924. LIII + 335 pp. 

Statistical year book for the Kingdom of the Netherlands (1922) excluding 
colonial possessions. 

Het Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Armenzorg en Maat- 
schappelijk Hulpbetoon te Amsterdam 1916-1920. No. 70. Amsterdam, Johannes 
Muller, 1924. xiv + 194 pp. 

Report on poor-law administration and relief agencies in Amsterdam, published 
by the Municipal Statistical Office. 

Afdeeling voor Maatschappelijke Aangelegenheden en Statistiek (Utreeht). 
Statistiche Berichten, 7de Yaargang, Januari-December 1923. Utrecht, Electrische 
Drukkerij L. E. Bosh en Zoon, 1924. 69 pp. 1 florin. 

Statistical bulletin of the Utrecht Municipal Office of Social Affairs and Sta- 
tistics, seventh year of issue, covering the period January to December 1923. 


NORWAY 

Det Statistiske Centralbyra. Representativ Landbrukstelling 1923. (Recense- 
* ment agricole représentatif de l'année 1923.) Christiania, Aschehoug and Co., 1924. 
41 pp. 

Official crop and live-stock statistics for 1923, compared with those for 1918. 


SPAIN 


Institute de Reformas Sociales. Direecion General de Legislacién y Aceién Soeilal. 
Seccion de Inspeecion y Experiencia Soeial. Informe acerca del Accidente del Tra- 
bajo ocurrido en una cerrajeria de Mislata (Valencia). By D. Rafael Fonr bE 
Mora ¥ Lior&éns. Madrid, 1923. 16 pp. 


Report on an accident in a locksmith’s shop in Mislata (Valencia). 


SWITZERLAND 


Office fédéral du Travail. Avant-projet et exposé des motifs d’une loi fédérale sur 
la formation professionnelle. Berne, 1924. 96 pp. 


An exposition of the provisions and object of the proposed federal law on 
vocational training. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Industrial Relations in 
the West Coast Lumber Industry. By Cloice R. Howp. Bulletin No. 349. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. vi + 120 pp. 


A study of an important experiment in industrial democracy in the West Coast 
lumber industry : the structure, history, and aims of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen (“Four L’’) organised during the war under Government 
auspices. The technology of the industry and the labour conditions are exam- 
ined, the problems requiring solution and the efforts made for a constructive settle- 
ment are reviewed. 

The task of the Four L Plan, an extended application of the Shop Committee 
Plan, has been that of maintaining standards of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions for the entire region by democratic action in which employers and employees 
have an equal voice, and of adjusting on the basis of these standards all difficulties 
which may arise. The author shows in what measure its purpose has been achieved. 
A bibliography is included. 


Children’s Bureau. Child Welfare in the Insular Possessions of the United 
States. Part I. Porto Rico. By Helen V. Bary. Bureau Publication No. 127. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. v + 75 pp. 
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Women’s Bureau. Women in South Carolina Industries. A Study of 
Hours, Wages and Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 32. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1923. v + 128 pp. 

Treasury Department. Farm Loan Bureau. Seventh Annual Report of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board for the Year ending 31 December 1923. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1924. 43 pp. 

Public Health Service. Annual Report of the Surgeon General for the fiscal 
year 1923. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. v1 + 316 pp. 


Among the subjects of special interest touched upon in the numerous reports 

brought together in this volume may be mentioned the activities of the Office 
in industrial hygiene and sanitation, the investigations made into occupational 
health dangers, the studies of occupational diseases and the statistical studies of 
morbidity in industrial workers, also the investigations of the various gases offering 
advantages in ship fumigation and of natural ventilation and the artificial means 
of ventilation of ships after fumigation. The pages devoted to mental hygiene 
give, together with some statistics, interesting observations made upon ethnic 
groups living in the United States. 
— — Physiological Effects of High Temperatures and Humidities with and 
without Air Movement. Effects on Body Temperature and Pulse Rate of Subjects 
at Rest. By R. R. Savers and D. Harrinaton. Reprint No. 854 from the 
Public Health Reports, 20 July 1923. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 
23 pp. 5 cents. 

For several years the authors have been studying the effects of air conditions 
in metal mines upon underground workers. The results of investigations carried 
out during 1918 were embodied in a number of brief reports issued in 1920 and 1921. 

In 1921 a more extended study in hot and deep mines was made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the limiting conditions imposed upon underground workers by the 
physiological effect of various air movements, temperatures, and humidities. 
The examinations were made both with the subjects at work and at rest ; the varia- 
tionsin body temperature and pulse rate, together with any symptomis of perspiration, 
dizziness, headache, weakness, etc., were recorded. The results obtained will be 
published in a series of papers, each dealing with one particular phase of the work. 
The paper under consideration is devoted to the effect on body temperature and 
pulse rate of subjects in still air as compared with moving air, at temperatures 
from 90° to 100° F., and of 100 per cent. relative humidity, the subjects at rest. 

The untoward effects of high temperatures (above 90° F. and below 98° F.) 
and humidities are shown to be much less when the air is moving than when it 
is still. No beneficial effects were found however by moving saturated air at 98.6° 
or 100° F. even at high velocities ; such disadvantages as a marked rise in body 
temperature and pulse rate, perspiration, dizziness and weakness are recorded. 








NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





Berlin, E. Laub’ 





Adler, Max. Der Marxismus als proletarische Lebenslehre. 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1923. 55 pp. 

The author’s aim is to show that the works of Marx, although somewhat abstruse 
and written in a difficult style, are not, at least in their broad lines, beyond the 
intellectual range of the masses, since they touch on the most vital interests 
of the wage earners and disclose to the working classes their own real social 
significance. 

Auburtin, Fernand. En péril de mort. Académie d’éducation et d’entr’aide 
sociale. Paris, Edition Spes. 88 pp. 1 fr. 

“France must put an end to depopulation, or depopulation will put an end 
to France.” This is the theme developed throughout four short chapters, in 
which the author shows the causes, extent, and dangers of the steady decline in 
the population in France, and suggests the following remedies : A campaign against 
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intemperance, bad housing conditions, and abortion; patriotic propaganda ; 
strengthening of the family tie ; reform of morals ; revision of the electoral, fiscal 
and inheritance systems, etc. 


Bagotzky, Serge. La réorganisation de la Croix-Rouge Internationale. Berne, 
Edition de la Société Russe de la Croix-Rouge, 1924. 46 pp. 


The international reorganisation of Red Cross Societies. 


Beveridge, Sir W. Insurance for All and Everything. *‘ The New Way ”’ Series, 
No. 7. London, Daily News, 1924. 40 pp. 


Sir William Beveridge outlines in this little book a scheme for the co-ordina- 
tion of the branches of social insurance at present existing in Great Britain, namely : 
non-contributory insurance against accidents and old age, and contributory insur- 
ance against sickness and unemployment, and for the inclusion, in the co-ordi- 
nated system, of allowances to widowed mothers and orphans, and contributory 
pensions to persons between the ages of 65 and 70. The author considers that it 
will be possible to provide the new benefits without increasing the present contri- 
butions by using the surplus of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, which, when 
unemployment returns to its normal level, will amount to about £25,000,000. 
He proposes the re-organisation of social insurance of persons up to the age of 
70 into two sections, utilising “ distinct types of machinery corresponding to the 
fundamental distinction between beneficiaries disabled by disease or injury and 
beneficiaries not so disabled”’. The disablement section, covering disease and 
accidents, would provide sickness and disablement allowances up to the age of 65, 
also medical and maternity benefits; workmen’s compensation as such would 
disappear, and instead the employers’ contribution to disablement insurance would 
be increased. The unemployment and endowment section would provide unem- 
ployment benefit, widows’ and orphans’ allowances, and pensions for persons 
between the ages of 65 and 70. Tor persons from the age of 70 onwards, the pres- 
ent old-age pension system would continue, the means limit being removed as 
early as possible. 

Bonger, W. A. Vermogen en Inkomen in Nederland gedurende den Oorlogstijd 
(1913-1920). Amsterdam, 1923. 56 pp. 

In this statistical study, estimates are made of the total wealth and income of 
the country during the period 1913-1920, together with indications as to their 
distribution. Summaries are given of estimates of a similar kind made in other 
countries. 


Bourgin, Hubert. Les sysiémes socialistes. Encyclopédie scientifique publiée 
sous la direction du Dr. TouLousg, Bibliothéque d’Economie politique constituée 
sous la direction de M. Georges RENARD. Paris, Doin, 1923. xvi + 417 pp. 


A history of the different socialist systems, in which Mr. Bourgin not only 
analyses doctrines but attempts to classify them, to define their common elements 
and to explain objectively the conditions attending and the general lines of their 
evolution. He confines himself strictly to a history of socialist systems, leaving 
aside that of persons and political parties or movements. The book is in four 
parts, devoted respectively to the determination of the essential elements of the 
socialist systems and the previous conceptions from which socialism was evolved, 
the systems which took form from 1789 to 1848, marxism and the unification of 
socialism, and finally, the disintegration of socialism. Each chapter is followed 
by a short bibliography and an index is included. 


Brissenden, P. F. Occupational Incidence of Labour Mobility. Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association, December 1923. 
pp. 978-992. 

An analysis by occupations is made of the figures for labour turnover in a 
firm employing 2,200 workers on the manufacture of agricultural implements. 
The methods of recording movements and of dealing with excessive labour turn- 
over were successful in reducing the replacement rate of the factory by_50 per 
cent. in two years. 


Carel, Paul. Les bases de l’organisation industrielle et commerciale. Paris, Librai- 
rie de documentation commerciale, 1923. 288 pp. 
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Mr. Carel considers that “‘ organisation should be based on the historical in 
preference to the scientific method.’ Certain authors would apply to army or- 
ganisation the methods current in industry and commerce; Mr. Carel holds that 
**the Napoleonic method adapted to industrial and commercial organisation may 
yield results equal to those obtained by its application to the conduct of war’’. 
Commenting on the writings of the American engineer Taylor, and those of Marshal 
Foch, he selects from the latter certain ideas and explains al length how, in his 
opinion, they may be put into practice in the organisation of undertakings of 
miscellaneous nature. With a view to making his theories convincing, he gives a 
concrete example of their application. 


Commons, John R. Unemployment Insurance. The Road to Prevention. A 
digest of the 1923 Huber Unemployment Bill. By Allen B. ForsserG. Madison, 
Wisconsin, The Wisconsin Association for the Prevention of Unemployment, 
1923. 


The Huber Unemployment Bill aims at the organisation of unemployment 
insurance on the same lines as insurance against accidents. While the laws actually 
in force are directed chiefly towards existing unemployment, the object of this Bill 
is the prevention of unemployment, which the authors of the measure attribute 
to the defective organisation of industry. With a view to stimulating effort in 
the desired direction the burden of provision for unemployment compensation 
is laid on the employers. 


Confédération Générale des Syndieats Chrétiens de Belgique. Les pensions 
ouvriéres. Notre solution. Brussels. 16 pp. 


A solution of the problem of workers’ old age pensions offered by the Belgian 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 


Co-operative Press Agency. The People’s Year Book and Annual of the English 
and Scottish Wholesale Societies, 1924. Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society ; 
Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 368 pp. 3s. 


By the publication of this edition, the People’s Year Book reaches its seventh 
annual appearance. Since 1919, it has been issued in place of the “ Annual of 
the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies ” ; it is a work of refer- 
ence covering a wide field of national and international activities in co-operative, 
labour and kindred subjects. It provides each year a central feature composed 
of a series of contributions from prominent co-operators in various countries deal- 
ing with some question of special interest, such as in previous years : Co-operation 
in relation to Politics (1921), the Possibilities of International Co-operative Trading 
(1922), the Reconstruction of Europe from the Co-operative Standpoint (1923). 

The special articles this year deal with the relationship between the co-operative 
wholesale and retail establishments and their employees, and more generally, with 
relations between co-operative societies and trade unions. 


Cotton Year Book 1924 (The). The “ Textile Mercury ’” Annuals. Manchester, 
Marsden and Co. ccvi + 636 pp. 7s. 6d. 


While the mechanical side of the cotton industry still receives close attention in 
this issue of the Cotton Year Book, increased importance is attached to the eco- 
nomic and human side of the industry. The various efforts made to arrange a 
scheme of control for the industry are summarised in the “‘ Review for 1923”. 
Out of the “ control”’ discussion a committee was formed composed of equal num- 
bers of employers and employed. The question of the establishment of a Joint 
Industrial Council to watch and guard the interests of Lancashire’s cotton trade 
is raised in the Editor’s preface. In addition to general information on all mat- 
ters concerning the trade, the year book contains a list of associations and trade 
unions and of employers’ associations abroad. 


Cross, Ira B. Domestic and Foreign Exchange. .New York, The MacMillan 
Company, 1923. 572 pp. 

A comprehensive text-book, combining practical and theoretical instruction, 
intended to meet the needs of college students and men engaged in actual exchange 
operations. It deals not only with the exchanges as they are supposed to func- 
tion normally, but also with the abnormal developments, occurring both in time 
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of peace and war, which call for a closer and more searching examination of exchange 
practices and rate fluctuations, and necessitate the adoption of unusual methods 
to meet unusual circumstances. 


Diez, Salvatore. Un problema concreto dell’ organizzazione scientifica del lavoro. 
Applicazione della psicotecnica alla selezione del personale ferroviario addetto alla 
sicurezza dell’ esercizio, per la prevenzione degli infortuni e dei sinistri. Reprinted 
from Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, Tenth Year, No. 12, December 1923. 
Rome. 23 pp. 


A concrete problem of scientific organisation : the application of psychotech- 
nics in the selection of railway staff, with a view to accident prevention. 


Farner, Hans. Die Geschichte des Schweizerischen Arbeiterbundes. Disserta- 
tion der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Ziirich zur 
Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Wirtschaftswissenschaften. Weida i Thiir, 
1923. 116 pp. 


A short history of the Swiss trade unions, being a thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Literature, University of Zurich. 


Feigenbaum, Stefanie. Die Tendenz zur Sozialisierung der drztlichen Hilfe in 
Deutschland und Oesterreich. Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1923. 112 pp. 


Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Zurich, 
this work deals with one of the chief problems to be faced in connection with the 
organisation of the intellectual forces of society. 

The author first examines the factors which render desirable a reform of the 
present medical system, in particular the economic position of medical men during 
recent years in Germany and Austria, countries in which the development of social 
insurance has been marked. The relative importance of private practice has 
decreased while the relations of medical practitioners with the insurance funds 
have become closer, giving rise to difficult negotiations, occasional opposition and 
even threats of strikes on the part of the medical body. 

The socialisation of the medical service is not, either in theory or in practice, 
entirely new. It has been proposed at different times in England, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Russia and Germany. Some interesting experiments have been made, 
the most extensive being that attempted by the Russian Zemstvos which secured 
free medical services to large populations. In 1920 no fewer than 6,600 medical 
men were employed by the Zemstvos, the expenses in connection with the medical 
services amounting to 46 million roubles. 

Experiments of a similar kind, but on a smaller scale, were made in Dalmatia, 
the Duchy of Nassau, and the Swiss Canton of Ticino. 

In the second part of the book, the author considers various questions connect- 
ed with the socialisation of medical services and some possible objections. 

The novelty and importance of the subject dealt with lend a special interest 
to this work. 


Fenner, Gerhard and Loeseh, Dr. von. Die neuen Agrargesetze der ost- und siidost- 
europdischen Staaten. Vol. I. Quellenbuch der neuesten Agrargesetze Russlands, 
Estlands, Lettlands, Litauens, Polens, der Tschecho-Slowakei, Ungarns und Rumd- 
niens. Handbucher der Ausschusses fiir Minderheitenrecht, edited by Johannes 
TreEDJE. Berlin, Engelmann, 1923. 258 pp. 


In this book are printed textual translations into German of many of the series 
of war and post-war land tenure Acts which have revolutionised the agrarian situa- 
tion in Russia, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Roumania. The latest Act translated is the Lithuariian Act of 3 May 1922 
dealing with the organisation of the bodies carrying out the agrarian reform scheme. 
The authors reserve to a second volume their analysis of this legislation, an intro- 
duction, and comment, also a critical bibliography and additional translation of 
legislation which it has been impossible to include in the present volume. 


Fisher, Irving. League or War ? New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
1923. x1 + 268 pp., illustr. 


An appeal to Americans to reconsider on its merits the question whether Amer- 
ica should or should not become a member of the League of Nations. Mr. Fisher 
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rapidly reviews some early conceptions of such an organisation among prominent 
men of different political convictions in his country and proceeds to describe the 
birth of the League, its purpose, methods and mechanism. He examines and 
refutes various arguments advanced against the League, and points not only to 
the work accomplished by the League as regards war prevention and welfare pro- 
motion but to the advantages which would accrue both to America and to the world 
were she, through her participation, to complete the great structure for international 
peace and progress which she began. 

The appendices contain a bibliography, the text of the League Covenant, and 
a summary of its main provisions arranged for easy reference under the title of 
“The A. B. C. of the Paris Covenant ”’. 

French, Carroll E. The Shop Committee in the United States. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XLI, No. 2. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. vii + 109 pp. 


A study of the relation of the shop committee movement to trade unionism 
in the United States and its possible influence in the field of industrial relations. 
The author first examines the principles of the shop committce, its form, organi- 
sation, and working, considers its limitations and the value of its contribution 
to labour relations in the plant. He stresses the distinction between the func- 
tions of the shop committee operating as an agency for collective dealing in the indi- 
vidual plant and the collective bargaining of the trade union system, and sets 
forth the reasons for the antagonism between the trade union and the shop com- 
mittee. He questions the expediency of the trade union policy, pointing out the 
possible ways in which the shop committee may be of service to the trade union 
movement, and, finally, sketches the probable future relation of the two movements, 
foreshadowing the ultimate attainment by the workers, through their shop commit- 
tees, to some form of national organisation covering the whole industry. 

























Fuehs, Georg. Genossenschaftsrecht und Genossenschaftswesen. Glockners 
Handels-Biicherei, No. 92. Leipzig, Glockner, 1923. 116 pp. 


The author, who for twenty years was a chief officialiof the Federation of co-opera- 
tive societies in the Rhineland, aims at providing the ordinary reader with a complete 
survey of the co-operative movement in Germany and the legislation affecting 
co-operative societies. He expounds the principles on which the movement rests 
and describes how the co-operative societies have developed their activities within 
the scope permitted by the law. ‘ 










Gide, Charles. Cours sur la Coopération au College de France, année 1923-1924. 
Two series of pamphlets. (1) La lutle pour le profit ; Qu’est-ce que le Profit ? L’ En- 
trepreneur et le Profit ; I.’ Actionnaire et le. Dividende ; Le Travail et le Profit; Le 
Consommateur et le Profit; Le Partage du Profit; De UV Elimination du Profit. 
(2) Histoire des Associations de Production ; Les Divers Types d’ Associations de 
Production; Les Obstacles au Développement ; Les Coopératives de Production et 
V' Etat ; Le Familist*re de Guise et la Verrerie Ouvriére ; La Coopérative de Produc- 
lion a U Etranger ; L’ Avenir des Coopératives de Production. Paris, Association pour 
l’Enseignement de la Coopération, 85, rue Charlot. 


Gray, John H. The Economic Order, What is it, What is it worth ? New York, 
George H. Doran Coe., 1923. 52 pp. 

This pamphlet in the Christianity and Industry Series shows how the laws, 
customs and theories of the present day economic system are the survivals of 
earlier days when circumstances were completely different, and argues that their 
general effect is to make modern industrialism run counter in almost every respect 
to the fundamental principles of Christianity, brotherhood and service. 



















crumpert, Fritz. Die Bildungsbestrebungen der freien Gewerkschaflten. Jena, 
G. Fischer, 1923. 150 pp. 


The institutions of the German “ Free’ Trade Unions for workers’ education. 
Hamilton, W., and May, 8S. The Control of Wages. New York, George H. Doran 
Co., 1923. 185 pp. 


Among the questions which the writers attempt to answer, at least in a tenta- 
tive way, are the following : What are the sources of wage payments ? Are wages 
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determined by natural and unchangeable laws beyond man’s control, or are some. 
a great many or all of the conditions upon which wages depend subject to control ? 
What, if any, are the limits to a continuous increase of 1eal wages ? 

Various wage theories are outlined, including that of demand and supply, and 
the subsistence, wages fund and productivity of labour theories. These appear 
to indicate that wages are regulated by some kind of “ natural ” or unalterable law 
The writers, in criticising the different theories, refuse to accept such a conclusion. 
They regard wages as the product of human arrangements, and present a theory 
of wages the object of which is to explain wages from the standpoint of the single 
problem of how they may be raised through a conscious control of the factors 
upon which they rest. 

Different"methods* of increasing nominal wages”are considered, for example, 
at the expense of the consumer, of the capitalist, of the land owner, of management, 
or even of other industries. Increased productivity and the elimination of waste 
are regarded as important, andamong the means indicated are improvements in 
technical processes, in industrial and commercial organisation, together with 
increases in the efficiency of labour. Inefficiency of management is regarded as an 
important cause of low wages, and in the domain of economics it is considered that 
a solution of the problem of the “ business cycle ”’ for example by “ the establish- 
ment of a real ‘ stabilised dollar’ will mean a substantial increase in the labourers’ 
wages’. Gains are considered possible from some form of workers’ control, and 
the need for economic research is emphasised. 


Hopkinson, Austin. The Hope of the Workers. London, Martin Hopkinson 
and Co., 1923. 104 pp. 


A short criticism of socialism in theory and in practice. The author contends 
that socialism destroys political freedom, is fundamentally opposed to the tenets 
of Christianity, and as a system of economic organisation must ultimately fail. 
Unconvinced that the capitalist system in itself is the primary cause of the present 
discontent in industry, he considers that the hope of better things lies in a more 
conscientious performance of his duties on the part of the employer. 


{ Horlacher,, Michael. Das Agrarprogramm der Sozialdemokratie. Munich, 
Pfeiffer, 1923. 24 pp. 


An opponent of Socialist intervention in agricultural matters sketches the 
official pronouncements of German socialist parties during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries on land policy and the nationalisation of land. 


Hurry, J. B. La pauvreté et ses cercles vicieux. Preface by Mr. Anatole WEBER. 
Paris, Les presses universitaires de France, 1924. xxu + 467 pp. 7 diagrams. 
20 frs. 


This French revised edition of Dr. Hurry’s book is based on the second English 
edition. The main theme recurring through its pages is the mutual reactions 
of poverty and the ills which it begets. The author compares the vicious circle 
thus formed to similar phenomena in the field of pathology studied in a previous 
work. Poverty causes, for instance, among other ills, insanitary housing which 
is responsible for ill-health, from which result frequent interruptions of work and 
consequent increased poverty. Dr. Hurry reviews many factors which may create 
such a vicious circle and tend to perpetuate it. In addition to the example quoted 
above he mentions inadequate education, unemployment, insecurity of the future, 
the unfair advantage of the working man taken by certain employers, female and 
child labour, and industrial accidents. He points out that apart from the vicious 
circles naturally produced by existing social conditions there are artificial vicious 
circles created and maintained by misdirected charity or unintelligent legislation. 
Having defined the root of the evil the author examines the consequences and, 
in the most constructive chapter of the book, explains how the circle may be 
broken. Among the means recommended are: first, adequate legislation such as 
that relating to the regulation of labour in factories, the minimum wage, the work 
of women and children ; secondly, action by organisations such as trade unions, 
co-operative societies, and philanthropic associations ; thirdly, and lastly, indi- 
vidual effort, methodical and persevering. 
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Saurés, Jean. Histoire socialiste de la Révolution francaise. Revised by A. 
MatTuiez. Vol. VI: La Gironde. Paris, Librairie de ’Humanité, 1923. 428 pp. 


illustr. 


Volumes I to V of this work were noted in the following numbers of the 
Review : September 1922, February-March and August 1923. The] sixth vol- 
ume comprises five chapters devoted respectively to thej political and clerical 
opposition to the French Revolution, economic and social questions, the policy 
of the Gironde, the trial of the King and the first coalition. 


Kidd, James. Unity in Industry. London, John Murray, 1924. 160 pp. 


Written primarily for the trade unionist, this little Jbook suggests as a remedy 
for industrial unrest an amendment of the Companies Act which would establish 
the trade union as the investing unit of the worker and identity the latter with 
the management of the industry in which he is engaged. Holding individua) 
effort to be the condition alike of personal growth and national prosperity, the 
author criticises the socialist remedies attempted or advocated and answers some 
objections likely to be offered to such a new law. He sees in the solution offered 
a means of restoring the trade union to its proper place in industry as conceived 
by Disraeli, to whose political philosophy he devotes a short chapter. 


Kringen, Olav. Den sociale revolution, Et kort rids av socialismen som virkende 
kraft i samfundet. Christiania, Norges Socialdemokratiske Arbeiderparti, 1923. 


48 pp. 
The social revolution and socialism in its various aspects. 


Lanfear, VY. W. Business Fluctuations and the American Labour Movement. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. New York, 1924. 132 pp. 


This book examines data of wages and cost of living, employment and unem- 
ployment, labour mobility and absenteeism, and the changes in attitude and policy 
of labour in the United States during the period1915 1922 ; they are shown to cor- 
respond with the cyclical fluctuation of business and industry. The periods of 
improving trade, the author points out, are marked by increasing cost of living, 
followed at some distance by rising wages, by increasing employment, by greate. 
labour turnover and absenteeism, and by strikes for better conditions, usually 
successful in whole or in part. The periods of declining trade are marked by a 
decrease in the cost of living and in wages, by unemployment, by decreased labour 
mobility and absenteeism, and by aggressive movements on the part of emp'oyers, 
defensive strikes, and unfavourable judgments by courts in labour cases. Partic- 
ular attention is given in these pages to government policy during and after the 
war in so far as it affected these factors. 


Lauber, H. Handbuch der drztlichen Berufsberatung. Vienna, Urban und Schwar- 
zenberg, 1923. 586 pp. 

The question of vocational guidance is of special interest to medical men since 
they are called upon to examine children and young persons with a view to deter- 
mining their aptitude for the trade or profession they wish to follow, and to warn 
them of any physical symptoms or defects likely to preclude success. 

In this work prepared by Mr. Lauber in collaboration with several specialists, 
vocational guidance is considered in relation to psychiatry, opthalmology, otology. 
affections of the kidneys, dermatology, gynaecology, neurology, and, finally, 
surgery and orthopaedy. Some chapters are devoted to psychology and voca- 
tional guidance of young people affected by mental or nervous disorders. The 
volume includes an alphabetical list of occupations with the aptitudes required 
for each, and the defects or diseases which should deter the subject from engaging 
in them. 


Maas, Simon A. Voeren wij den Klassenstrijd ? (Een rechtvaardiging van beleid ). 
Rotterdam, Nijgh en Van Ditmar’s Uitg.-Mij, 1923. 47 pp. 

The President of the Netherlands Federation of Manufacturers’ Associations 
discusses whether class war is waged by that organisation and attempts a justi- 
fication of its policy and management, 
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National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. Report on Unemployment 
Insurance. Submitted by the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations 
to the Minister of Labour in reply to the Minister’s letter to the Confederation dated 
28 November 1922. London, 1924. 30 pp. 


This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IX, 
No. 8, pp. 19-22, 


National Industrial Conference Board. Experience With Mutual Benefil Asso- 
ciations in the United States. Research Report No. 65. New York, December 
1925. vir +- 155 pp. 

— A Manual for Mutual Benefit Associations. Research Report, No. 66, sup- 
plemental to Research Report No. 65. New York, January 1924. 48 pp. 


Pagel, Paul. Gross und Kleinbetrieb in der Landwirtschaft Berlin, Deutsche 
|.andbuchhandlung, 1922. 56 pp. 


A review of certain literature in the German :anguage on the problem of the 
relative economic and other advantages of large and small agricultural holdings. 
The analysis proves once more the extreme complexity of this much discussed 
problem and the very doubtful nature of the so-called results set forth in much 
of the writing dealing with it. 


Polak, Henri. De Vakvereeniging. Amsterdam, Uitgeversmaatschappij, 
** Elsevier’, 1922. 106 pp. 


Mr. Polak is not only a pioneer of trade unionism in Holland (he is president 
of the powerful Dutch Diamond Workers’ Trade Union), but has also the distinc- 
tion of having rendered Beatrice and Sydney Webb’s book on ‘“* The History of 
Trade Unionism’”’ into Dutch. His booklet entitled ‘‘ De Vakvereeniging ” 
(The Trade Union) contains an interesting chapter on the rise of denominational 
trade unionism, a subject which opens up a new range of thought for any reader 
solely accustomed to the purely British form of trade union organisation. The 
chapters on the present position, on trade unions and politics and particularly 
on the international trade union movement, may also be commended to a wider 
reading public than that of Holland alone. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference 1923. Held in 
Poona on 22, 23, and 24 September, 1923. Bombay, Karnatak Press, 1923. 
78 + LXIII pp. 


Rockefeller Jr., J. D. The Personal Relation in Industry. New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1923. 149 pp. 

A collection of addresses on industrial relationships delivered by the author 
on various occasions. The theme developed throughout is co-operation in industry 
as the solution of industrial problems. In the appendix is set forth a plan of repre- 
sentation of employees in the coa! and iron mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company of Colorado and Wyoming. 


Salzman, L. F. English Industries of the Middle Ages. New edition, enlarged 
aud illustrated. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. x1 + 360 pp. 


In this new edition of a work which first appeared in 1913 the author has added 
a good deal of fresh material. His aim is to provide an introduction to the study 
of industrial life in England. He reviews in turn the leading mediaeval industries, 
showing their chief centres and chronological development, and the conditions 
and methods of working. In the last chapter are outlined the general principles 
which governed the contrel of industry, regulations made by, or for, the craftsman 
in the interest of the employer, the workman or the consumer. A large number 
of illustrations from mediaeval sources, of artistic as well as technical interest, 
are included. 


Shin (Miss). Industrial Conditions among Women in China. An address to the 
International Congress of Working Women, Aug. 1923, in Vienna. London, Inter- 
national Federation of Working Women. 11 pp. 1d. 


Stein, Oswald. Die Internationale Arbeitsorganisalion. Vienna, Wiener Volks- 
buchhandlung, 1923. xxvii + 164 pp. 
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Dr. Stein’s short study on the International Labour Organisation is the second 
volume of a series published by the Vienna Chamber of Workers and Employees 
(Kammer fir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien). The author describes clearly 
and concisely the various phases of the movement which led to the forma- 
tion of the Organisation, and dwells at greater length on the International Labour 
Conference, explaining its composition and summarising its work. He gives a 
full list of the questions figuring on the agenda of each session and shows the impor- 
tance and bearing of the decisions of the Conference. A short survey of the organi- 
sation of the League of Nations and a bibliography complete his work. 


Tremelloni, Roberto. L’ Organizzazione internazionale del Lavoro. Preface by 
Angiolo Caprini. Milan, “ Aracne ”’, Officine di Cultura, 1924. 192 pp. 


A book designed, as Mr. Cabrini points out in the preface, for readers desiring 
a reliable handbook on the movement for international labour legislation and the 
work of the International Labour Office. After recalling the origin of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Mr. Tremelloni gives a general survey of the results 
obtained through the Washington, Genoa and Geneva Conferences. Biographical 
notes are given on the directorate and the chief Italian officials of the Inter- 
national Labour Office <A chapter is devoted to a detailed study of Italy’s relations 
with the International Labour Organisation. Finally, Mr. Tremelloni examines 
the attitude of the various trade union groups and of some prominent persons 
towards the International Labour Office. <A bibliography of works and articles 
on the International Labour Organisation published in Italian completes the 
volume, 


Ubach, E., Rackow, E., Kampiimeyer, G., Stumme, H., and Adam, L. Sifle 
und Recht in Nordafrika. Quellen zur ethnologischen Rechtsforschung von Nordafrika, 
Asien und Australien, No. I. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1923. xi + 441 pp. 


In 1917 were grouped together in the prisoners camps of Germany men of 
many different races and widely different standing. The authors took advantage 
of these circumstances to carry out an investigation of the economic, social, and 
racial position, the customs and manners obtaining and the legislation in force 
in several extra-European countries. The principal sources drawn on were ver- 
batim reports of examinations to which the prisoners were subjected. The first 
volume now under consideration relates to Morocco, Algeria and Tunis. It con- 
tains frequent references to labour conditions in these countries ; in particular, 
information is given on the salt-extracting industry in Morocco. 


Waldsburger, Jean. Die Rationalisierung der Arbeit. Ihre 6konomischen und 
sozialen Wirkungen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Taylorsystems. Bern, 
Verlag G. Grunau, 1924. 264 pp. 

The object of this study is to determine the social and economic effects of 
scientific management in industry and to examine its present development. The 
first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the scientific and economic tendencies 
of labour studies before Taylor and during his time. The Taylor system itself 
and its physiological and psycho-physical bases are clearly explained and the 
applicability of the system is examined. The author has not confined himself to 
a criticism of the general principles underlying the various systems of scientific 
management, but analyses separately each system. 

The subiect of the last chapter is the economic and social results of the Tay- 
lor system, which Mr. Waldsburger considers from a purely objective standpoint. 
Hie recognises the importance of the system as a method of utilising human labour, 
and the concordance between the economic measures implied by it and some physio- 
logical and psychological discoveries. He concludes, however, that this method of 
scientific management, the first to be actually applied, presents a whole series of 
imperfections which detract from its economic value. The fundamental fault of 
the system lies injthe fact that it tends towards obtaining the maximum quan- 
titative rather then the maximum qualitative output, which physiological and 
psychological research has shown best corresponds to the natural bent of the 
worker and ultimately brings the most valuable economic results. 


Waltz, André. Le probléme de la population frangaise, nationalité, mortalite, 
immigration. Paris, Société d’études et d’informations économiques, 1924. 56 pp. 
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Mr. Waltz has attempted a study of the population problem in France from a 
purely objective and scientific standpoint. Dealing with the historical and geo- 
graphical aspect of the question, he quotes figures to show that the decline in the 
birth rate is general and has steadily increased during the last hundred years in 
all the European countries ; it is due, he states, not so much to any particular cause 
as to the general conditions of modern civilisation. If, despite the decline in the 
birthrate, a startling numerical increase is noticeable in Europe since the Napo- 
leonic era, it is entirely due, he declares, to the decrease in the death rate. While 
not denying the possible efficacy of the measures generally recommended to raise 
the birth-rate in France, he considers that the true remedy for the existing state 
of affairs lies in combating the causes of the high mortality rate, and points out 
that much remains to be done in this field. He stresses, moreover, the impor- 
tance of a policy of peace and sets forth the advantages which France would 
derive from rural immigration based on careful selection. ‘ The demographic 
reconstruction of France ’’, he concludes “ is a government problem ”’. 


Weber, Alfred. Die Not der geistigen Arbeiter. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker 
und Humblot, 1923. 54 pp. 


The distress among intellectual workers. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations. Compiled with his approval 
by Hamilton Forty. Princeton, Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 271 pp. 


President Wilson’s official and detailed explanation of the League of Nations 
Covenant and of the Treaty of Versailles made to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate and to the people of the United States when the Treaty was before 
the Senate in 1919, together with the text of the Covenant and two Addresses 
delivered before the Peace Conference at Paris. 


Wool Year Book 1924 (The). The “ Textile Mercury ” Annuals. Manchester, 
Marsden and Co. cxxxv + 572 pp. 7s. 6d. 


In this edition of the Wool Year Book — a handbook on all matters affecting 
the wool industry — a new section has been added relating to the manufacture 
of knitted fabrics. The history of the wool textile industry during the past year 
is reviewed, outstanding features being the shortage of raw material and foreign 
competition. A list of associations and trade junions in the wo! industry is 
included. 











